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O dangerous has been the latest French crisis that it is still too 

early to say whether it will end with even the outward appear- 
ance of a recovery. Having abandoned their policy of infiltration, 
and having been steadily pushed away from the policy of strikes by 
the increasing resistance of many of the workers, the Communists are 
now undertaking a campaign of violence and sabotage. Quite apart 
from the exceptional security measures which are being taken against 
them it remains doubtful whether these moves will end in complete 
disruption of the Republic. Even if breakdown comes, historians will 
still find it difficult to separate the influence of the Communists from 
that of the political and economic mistakes of the Governments of 
the past two years. Nothing is settled yet. The strike goes on, though 
with less and less conviction. The return to work has been slow but 
uninterrupted, one by one the essential services are moving back 
to normal after an interruption which was never complete, many 
trade unionists having recognised the offers of bonuses by the Govern- 
ment as a genuine move to relieve their perfectly real distresses ; and 
—perhaps most important of all—the split in the C.G.T. between 
Communists and non-Communists, the latter led by M. Léon 
Jouhaux, one of the secretaries-general, is now Openly acknow- 
ledged. In the Assembly, the drastic emergency measures proposed 
by M. Schuman progress steadily towards enactment despite an 
incredible campaign of obstruction and abuse pursued by the Com- 
munist deputies. It is, of course, obvious that no genuine Republican 
wants measures as repressive as these, and if disorder dies down 
before it is necessary to enforce them on a wide scale everyone will 
be pleased. But the Government’s determination is manifest, and it 
is impossible to deny the fact that the behaviour of the Communists 
calls for the strongest measures. The campaign of strikes, inter- 
ference with the right to work, political disorder, and sabotage which 
has resulted in loss of life, are a threat to the Republic and to liberty 
itself. If these are the true colours of the French Communists, then 
they will not receive honour in any country in the world where the 
nature of freedom is still understood. But this is only the negative 
side of the crisis. The positive measures, political and economic, for 
lifting France out of increasing chaos have still to come, and the 
— that they will be taken by M. Schuman’s Government remain 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


No Progress at Lancaster House 


The fact that Mr. Molotov should have seen fit to suggest that 
the Foreign Ministers should submit, within two months, proposals 
for a German peace treaty based on the decisions at Yalta and 
Potsdam, is significant. In the first place it confirms, if confirmation 
were needed, that he has no genuine intention of agreeing to anything 
of importance during the present meeting, whose intention is 
precisely to draw up proposals for a treaty. In the second place its 
rejection gives him yet another excuse for accusing the Western 
Powers of obstructing a settlement. In neither case does it do any 
good. It would be premature to write off the meeting of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers as a failure, after little more than a week’s 
discussion. But the fortnight, which was the life reputedly assigned 
by Mr. Marshall to the meeting unless genuine progress could be 
shown, is up next Tuesday, and there has been no progress so far. 
It was unlikely in any case that the attempt would be given up so 
soon, if only because the importance of this meeting in history had 
been described in advance in such solemn terms. It may be sug- 
gested, on a basis of past experience, that when international con- 
ferences begin late in November the underlying feeling is that they 
will break up before Christmas. But although Mr. Molotov has 
made one or two trifling procedural concessions—and, after all, the 
pace of the Conference is the pace of Mr. Molotov—the volume of 
work to be done is such that, with the best will in the world, it would 
be difficult to complete it before Christmas, 1947. The issues dis- 
cussed so far might almost have been specifically designed to remain 
unsettled indefinitely. They are the same old weary list—is the 
eastern frontier of Germany final or provisional ?; is a German 
Government to be constituted before or after the treaty ? ; which 
Powers want a centralised Germany and which do not? The words 
in which these matters were discussed are unimportant. The result 
is, as ever, negative. A few new excuses for disagreement have been 
found—most notably the requirement of the American and French 
constitutions that the German constitution shail contain a clause 
stating that its powers must be exercised in a manner consistent with 
the treaty. This is only another way of saying that, since treaties 
are a part of the law of the land of the two countries concerned, they 
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must not be broken. But to Mr. Molotov it appears to be a sinister 
plot to interfere with the Germany of the future. It is as good a point 
to disagree about as any other, but for the time being its only func- 
tion is to diminish further the very small chances of any agreement. 


Indian Uncertainties 


Bad news from India in the last few days has bcen satisfactorily 
scarce, but whether conditions there represent an uneasy and evan- 
escent peace or the transition to a period if not of amity at any rate 
of mutuaf tolerance it is much too early to determine. It is some- 
thing at least that a standstill agreement has been reached between 
the Dominion of India and the State of Hyderabad. An article on 
a later page of this issue, in which a well-qualified observer gives a 
straightforward account of what he himself saw of the disturbances 
in the Punjab, provokes much more misgiving than confidence. The 
writer holds clear views of where the responsibility mainly lies. That 
is fully justifiable. Allowance must be made in every such case for 
the possibility of human error, but objectivity consists not in a 
spurious neutrality but in the endeavour to see things as they are 
and form an honest judgement on them. Most of India is peaceful, 
but it was only where the Dominions of India and Pakistan adjoin 
that trouble was to be expected, and it was there in fact that the 
trouble broke out. If the prime offenders were the Sikhs then a 
reasonable understanding between Muslims and Hindus should be 
sufficient to prevent further serious outbursts. Unless it be true, 
which is not easily credible, that India entertains the intention 
of ultimately absorbing Pakistan, it is to the interest of both 
Dominions to make the best of a situation which, however un- 
satisfactory, was probably inevitable. The leaders on both sides 
may have the wisdom to take that view. Whether their followers 
will is another question. 


Interim Aid 

After a slow, pernickety debate of the kind to which European 
students of American politics are now accustomed, the United States 
Senate put on a spurt last Monday and suddenly passed the Interim 
Aid Bill, by which France, Italy and Austria secure stop-gap help 
to the tune of $597,000,000. The overwhelming majority (83 votes 
to 6) by which the Bill was passed can be attributed to two factors: 
the Communist-inspired disturbances in France and ltaly of the last 
fortnight, and the dignified but urgent eloquence of Senator Vanden- 
berg. Three amendments have been attached to the Bill during the 
Senate debate—one providing for free access for American publicity 
representatives to report on conditions in the countries benefiting 
under the Bill, one requiring a detailed list of the commodities pro- 
vided by the United States relief funds, and a third by which the 
French, Italian and Austrian Governments must inform their people 
which commodities are being made available free of charge. The 
third of these riders was criticised as “humiliating” by Senator 
Fulbright, but though all three may: be regarded as a shade 
ungracious, there is really nothing in these amendments which 
recipient countries can actively resent. The comparative speed with 
which the Bill has been passed by the Senate should, rather, be a 
source of satisfaction (not unmingled with surprise) to the European 
countries directly concerned. ‘ 


Human Rights 


The second meeting of the United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights, which opened at Geneva on Monday, will, it seems, find the 
same difficulty in achieving agreement as other United Nations 
gatherings. Indeed, diverse points of view appeared almost as soon 
as the Commission was established by the Economic and Social 
Council in 1946. The Commission, holding its first session at Lake 
Success early this year, appointed a drafting committee to prepare 
a Bill of Rights for submission to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in 1948. In the first few weeks of this drafting 
comunittee’s meetings differences appeared between the Soviet repre- 
sentative and the majority, with the result that, instead of being able 
to submit an agreed draft to the Commission at its present meeting, 
the committee has been forced to submit a number of working papers 
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—among them a draft Bill drawn up by the United Kingdom— 
showing only partial agreement. Also, now that the second Session 
has begun at Geneva, a general cleavage of opinion has become 
apparent. Great Britain is in favour of a convention, with an obliga- 
tion on Governments to keep some international body informed of 
the measures taken to implement it. The Russian delegate is in favour 
of something much vaguer—a general declaration of the rights of 
man without a discussion of specific subjects such as freedom of 
association or trade union rights—a general declaration which, as 
the Belgian representative pointed out, has already been made as 
long ago as the eighteenth century. It is obvious that East 4nd West 
will not at the moment find it easy to discuss a Bill of Rights ; and 
even if a Bill is ever agreed on there will be questions of enforce. 
ment to be settled. The wisest method will probably be not to insist 
on unanimity but for those States who are willing to honour a con- 
vention to form a nucleus and to hope that, as post-war tension 
slackens, other States will join them. 


Reduced Capital Cuts 


In view of the fact that the reduction of capital investment by 
£200,000,000 announced by Sir Stafford Cripps over a month ago 
was generally regarded as insufficient there can be little enthusiasm 
over this week’s White Paper, which reduces the cut to £180,000,000, 
It is true that every pound of this amount has been hard to find 
and that there is hardly an item set out in the White Paper which, 
envisaged in real terms, does not mean some sacrifice of comfort or 
of long-term efficiency. But can it be envisaged in real terms ? The 
trouble, after all, is not that an excessive programme of capital works 
is actually being carried out. The amount of such work which can 
be done is physically limited at all times by the material resources 
available. The real trouble is the amount of capital expenditure 
which is being attempted, in the face of the certainty that only a 
part of it can issue in factories built, machinery replaced, roads 
made, and so on. Always it is Mr. Dalton’s excellent phrase “too 
much money chasing too few goods ” which best describes the situa- 
tion. It is the goods which are short, not the money, or the plans 
for spending money. Such obvious considerations might have 
tempted the authors of the White Paper to look again at the list of 
capital projects, knowing that further cuts would not really be 
amputations of limbs, but something more like the destruction of 
castles in the air. It is true, of course, that many projects have been 
begun and it would be a pity not to finish them, though there is 
no trace in the White Paper of any frank admission of the fact that 
most of these schemes were begun in the course of 1946 by 
deliberate decisions, and that many of them were decisions to attempt 
the impossible. It is equally true that practically any cut in existing 
capital plans represents a sacrifice of long-term efficiency to short- 
term necessity. But they have got to be made. The fact is that for 
the time being we simply cannot afford the most up-to-date equip- 
ment. Nor can we get more men. For a long time we can only 
have harder work and smaller consumption. 


Fiat Justitia . 

The Second Reading of the Criminal Justice Bill found the House 
as a whole in agreement on all essentials—a welcome change from 
the acrimonious controversies which some recent measures have 
occasioned. To the principle underlying the whole Bill, that the 
aim throughout the penal system should be reformation, not punish- 
ment, general assent was, as it inevitably must be, accorded. Dis- 
cussion in Committee is likely to concentrate mainly on four points— 
whether capital punishment should be abolished, permanently or for 
an experimental period ; whether corporal punishment should be 
abolished completely or retained in prisons ; whether persons in 
custody but not convicted should be compelled, if required, to have 
their finger-prints taken ; and whether when a person is placed on 
probation a conviction should be formally regist¢red. On the last 
point logic is in favour of the provision in the Bill, for unless an 
offence has actually been committed there can be no warrant for 
imposing probation ; but there is considerable dislike to the clause. 
The finger-print provision is obviously bad ; there may be.something 
to be said for all the population being finger-printed for purpose 
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of identification, but none for requiring this of a certain class of 
unconvicted persons. The case for retaining corporal punishment 
for brutal attacks on warders—and it is a strong case—is that no other 
effective sanction seems available. As to capital punishment, the 
Government has very wisely and fairly decided to leave this to a 
free vote of the House. All the indications are that the decision will be 
for abolition or suspension of the death penalty. Though the Home 
Secretary adduced some not unimpressive arguments against that 
course, the fact that Lord Templewood, who was against abolition 
when he introduced a Bill similar to this in 1938, is now in favour 
of it will have some influence. Altogether, a new chapter in our 
criminal administration is being written. 


Nationalisation and Bureaucracy 


The spirited attack made by Lord Lindsay of Birker, speaking as 
a Labour peer, in the House of Lords on Tuesday on the passion 
for centralisation in the different nationalised industries was the 
more impressive in view of its relation to a fuller debate on the 
same subject in the same House a week earlier. That discussion 
was concerned mainly with the mining industry. Virtually every par- 
ticipant in it spoke out of an experience which commands respect, 
and every One of them emphasised, what indeed is a matter of 
common recognition, the disastrous effects of the incalculable dis- 
tance which separates the miner at the coal-face from the National 
Coal Board in London. The Lord Chancellor, replying for the 
Government, admitted the substantial truth of the charges, and 
declared that the Government was fully alive to the situation and 
had already effected improvements. That remains to be demon- 
strated. The members of the Coal Board are individually able men, 
but if, in the vast organisation they are building up, the Civil Service 
tradition (real or imaginary) of “passed to you, please” takes root, 
then breakdown is inevitable. Lord Lindsay this week was dealing 
mainly with the new Transport Commission and the railways. What 
he himself said was driven home by Lord Swinton, whose criticism 
was that the six regional boards which are being created had no 
effective powers ; “ they were to be regional functionaries, who were 
to do what they were told by Whitehall.” Precisely how far this is 
true is immaterial. That it is broadly true no one doubts. A 
nationalised industry organised on enlightened lines may succeed as 
well as private enterprise ; over-centralised and directed from 
Whitehall it never can. 


Goodbye to the Basic 


From last Monday motorists may only use their cars if they have 
been granted a special allowance of petrol, and they may use them 
only for the specific purposes for which that allowance has been 
granted. How long this inconvenient state of affairs will prevail 
nobody knows. The Government have indicated that they will 
review the position next June, but it seems possible that they may 
be driven into restoring some form of basic petrol ration before then. 
The present restrictions, besides being universally unpopular, are 
unlikely in the long run to save more than a very small quantity of 
dollars, against which must be set a long list of less easily calculable 
losses, of which the average motorist—who used his car very little 
for “joy-riding ”—is now a practised and embittered enumerator. 
An element of unfairness in enforcement is inevitable. Regional 
Petroleum Officers, handicapped by shortage of staff and by arbitrary 
and muddled regulations, cannot hope to ensure that supplementary 
petrol is granted only to deserving, and withheld only from undeserv- 
ing applicants ; and their frequent if forgivable aberrations cause bad 
blood and resentment all over the country. Motorists to whom extra 
petrol coupons are granted have no documentary evidence to show 
the purpose for which it was granted, so that the police can only 
check their statements by reference back to the regional officer who 
granted it ; and his records are by no means certain to yield evidence 
on which the police could obtain a conviction. As usual in these days, 
it will be the law-abiding who will suffer most, while the plausible 
and unscrupulous find formulae to circumvent the regulations. The 
price of a few dollars saved will be a further decline in our moral 
Standards as well as in the microscopic amenities of our life. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE Speaker, happily and safely restored to us from his visit to 
France, reported briefly but becomingly to the House on 
Monday. He referred to the applause with which he was greeted, 
and handed in for incorporation in the journals of the House an 
extract from the Procés-Verbal of the sitting of November 27th. 
This graceful minute records how the deputies received with 
applause the Speaker, M. Herriot and M. Schuman. All this hap- 
pened at a time of economic and constitutional crisis, and the House 
naturally were very gratified at this further characteristic manifesta- 
tion of the gentillesse habituelle of our Parliamentary cousins across 
the water. It makes one Member at least wonder whether we respond 
quite fittingly by merely giving to visiting Parliamentarians facilities 
for hearing a debate with no formal acknowledgement of their presence, 
* * * . 


For the rest, it has not been a very exciting week on the whole, 
although the main scheduled Government business has been supple- 
mented by a Private Notice question on Palestine and the prayer to 
annul the Registration for Employment Order. As a domestic variant 
to larger national issues, Monday’s Question Time contributed some 
brisk exchanges about the sale of wine by the Refreshment Depart- 
ment of the House. The question was raised, fittingly enough, by 
Lord Winterton, Father of the House, and was replied to by another 
veteran, Mr. McEntee, Chairman of the Kitchen Committee. After 
some disagreement between these two Nestors on the subject of 
“redundant liquor”—an improbable concept enough in these 
parched and expensive days—the youthful Mr. Erroll urged the 
“ Minister” to look into the matter again. Mr. McEntee merely 
repeated the word “ Minister,” but into that one word he managed 
to introduce a wealth of repudiation and deprecation. Whereat 
Mr. Erroll, nothing abashed at his technical error, instantly amended 
his description to “the Minister of the Interior.” Even this, how- 
ever, failed to mollify Lord Winterton, who sternly gave notice that 
he would raise the matter on the Adjournment. 


* o * . 


A good deal of Parliamentary time this week has been devoted to 
the Committee stage of the Finance Bill—the traditional Spring 
handicap which this year figures also as an Autumn double. Mr. 
Glenvil Hall pursued his genial, somewhat deprecatory course over 
a wide range of subjects, including advertisements, Profits Tax, bet- 
ting, and beer and spirits. Sir Stafford Cripps made some appear- 
ances in the role of Chancellor, and the versatile Solicitor-General 
lent the powerful aid of his lucid exposition and forensic skill. For 
the Opposition, Sir Peter Bennett, Mr. Eccles and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
were prominent, while Mr. McKie was able to inform the House 
that the fact that there were 2,500 cases of fainting in the streets of 
London on the day of the Royal Wedding was direct proof that the 
vitality of the people of this country is lower than it was. 

* * * * 


Few things are better Parliamentary value than a good short 
Adjournment debate. Widely different, out both interesting, were 
Mr. Skeffington-Lodge’s debate on the import of American fiction 
and Sir Ian Fraser’s debate on war decorations and medals. Mr. 
Skeffington-Lodge’s fluent denunciation of this “veritable Niagara 
of piffle and slush” was enlivened both by a catalogue of the titles 
of some of these literary masterpieces and by a difference of opinion 
with his colleague Dr. Morgan, which developed into something of 
a running contest. Challenged as to whether he had read the offend- 
ing literature, Dr. Morgan replied, “Of course I have read them. I 
do not sit still and do nothing in this life.” I must confess to find- 
ing the implication of this remark a little odd, with its apparent 
stark choice between reading cheap American fiction and doing 
nothing in this life. Sir Ian’s debate was less lively, but more useful. 
He is always good to listen to, and the case could not have been 
better or more sympathetically handled than by him. A Parlia- 
mentary medal should, I think, be awarded to Sir Thomas Moore for 
his supplementary question to Mr. Belcher: “Is he not aware that, 
owing to the number of hours spent in queues, large feet are now 
widespread ? ” D. C. W.-S. 
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NEW PATHS FOR PALESTINE 


HE New Zealand representative in the General Assembly of 

‘ the United Nations said in the debate which preceded last 
Saturday’s vote in favour of the partition of Palestine that any 
scheme was better than none at all. This counsel of despair, for 
it is nothing more, could be accepted with greater resignation if 
the drawing of lines on a map could be properly described as a 
scheme. The thirty-three States who voted with varying degrees 
of misgiving for the division of Palestine into seven parts—three 
Jewish, three Arab and one International—made no provision what- 
ever for the proper observance of boundaries beyond appointing a 
commission of five members to take over the government of the 
whole country when the British withdraw and to exercise all powers 
until the Jewish and Arab States become independent. There are 
no arrangements for meeting and ending the force with which 
many Arab leaders swear to resist the partition. The existence of 
the Haganah, the defunct American proposal for the recruitment 
of a volunteer force, and the recommendation of Dr. Howard 
Ralbag that the Jewish War Veterans of America be mobilised and 
transported to the Holy Land all enjoy equal status not as schemes 
for keeping the peace, but as methods of ensuring that violence, 
if it comes, will be welcomed and propagated. - Now that partition 
has become the official policy of the United Nations it would be 
completely improper for the British Government to impede it, more 
especially since many responsible observers in this country have 
already decided that partition is inevitable and would have accepted 
it more willingly, though still with many misgivings, had it been 
proposed at a better time and in a better manner. But it cannot 
be said that this particular scheme is likely to be successful. It 
ends a process in which too many false steps have been taken and 
too many chances missed. The result is a desperate second best. 

Nobody comes out of the process leading up to the present 
scheme with any great credit. Certainly the Americans do not. 
For as long as possible they kept their faces turned away from the 
growing confusion promoted by criminal Jewish elements and 
controlled with increasing difficulty by British men and British 
money. When the United States Government entered the scene 
it was only to upset Mr. Bevin’s carefully matured policy at a 
critical moment when, so the Foreign Minister claimed, there was 
some hope of a viable compromise between Jews and Arabs. Too 
often American influence has been exerted in favour of irrespon- 
sible Jewish propaganda, or at any rate not exerted against it. At 
all points it has been unwilling to face the commitment of*troops 
to Palestine, while simultaneously underlining the British duty to 
do so and criticising the performance of that duty. At the last 
moment pressure was brought to bear on countries lying within 
the scope of the Monroe Doctrine to get them to vote for partition. 
And it is impossible to ignore the fact that the final decision was 
forced through, in New York, in an atmosphere whose impartiality 
must have been affected in some degree by the presence and avid 
interest of that city’s two million Jews. 

These facts must be stated. But above all they must be stated 
without bitterness. There is enough anti-Semitic and anti- 
American sentiment in the world, and the evidence is sufficient that 
it is no part of the policy of this journal to foster either. If the 
Americans come out badly from this episode, it is at least due to 
a great and peaceful nation that it should be pointed out that they 
erred through ignorance, and that they can still retrieve their errors 
by applying their minds and their resources to the policy which 
they have sponsored. It is possible to detect in American actions 
an element of that uncritical acceptance of the argument that the 
Jews must return to the Promised Land, which comes perfectly, 
naturally to any schoolboy whose education has been in some degree 
influenced by the Bible. But there need be no element of smug- 


ness in the assertion that the informed British attitude js more 
mature, since it has been formed by actual contact for more thay 
thirty years with the problems and peoples of Palestine. The 
same argument weakens the force of the decision of 33 out of 
the 57 members of the United Nations, for very few of the 
States voting for partition have had much direct knowledge of 
the actual government of Palestine. Yet the decision lies with 
that majority. And the responsibility for handing the decision to 
the United Nations rests with the British Government. We 
must now make the best of it. 

While there is no point in looking for scapegoats, it is essential 
that the attitude of those who must. now undertake the difficult 
task of working out a permanent régime for Palestine should be 
investigated. As little is known about Russian reasons for 
supporting partition as about the motives behind any other feature 
of Russian policy, but realism requires the recognition of the fact 
that many Russian and Communist actions are completely con- 
sistent with a simple desire to make mischief or to fish in troubled 
waters. The hope can only be expressed for what it is worth— 
and it is not worth very much—that Russian policy in Palestine 
will in future be directed to the attainment of a peaceful solution, 
Of British policy little more need be said. It has often been 
hesitant and there was a fatal ambiguity at its origin, in that it 
favoured the establishment of a Jewish National Home while trying 
to favour at the same time the legitimate claims of Arab nationalism. 
But in its last phase it has been completely unswerving. Once the 
Government had handed the question to the United Nations, each 
later step followed inevitably. It would help enormously towards 
a sensible solution if the other Powers were to realise that when the 
British Government said it would only vse its forces to implement 
a plan acceptable to both parties it meant what it said. The British 
Government has always wanted an acceptable compromise between 
Jews and Arabs, wants it now, and will no doubt continue to work 
for it inside the United Nations. 

As to the people who really matter—the inhabitants of Pales- 
tine—they have many mistakes to retrieve. The utterly uncompro- 
mising attitude adopted by the Arabs towards the efforts of the 
United Nations right up to the eleventh hour, when the change came 
too late, was wrong. The attacks upon the British and the persistent 
suspicions of their motives were wrong. The hatred for the 
Americans which achieves a sharper expression every day will do 
no good whatever. And the threat of open war, besides being 
criminal in itself, takes no real account of the wishes of the Arab 
peasants, who, like peasants everywhere, want peace above every- 
thing. As to the Jews, it will be best to forget if we can the horrible 
crimes committed by a minority, the jnadequate efforts made by 
their responsible leaders to control the criminal element, and even 
the hysterical attacks of those who, in the United States and else- 
where, incited their fellow Jews to violence and provided the money 
to send one stinking cargo of misery after another to be turned back 
within sight of the Promised Land. It will be best to forget all 
this, for a good half of the hope for the future of Palestine lies m 
the possibility that, now they have received a reasonable concession 
to their claims, the Jews will perform with moderation the new 
duty laid upon them, even though their own population policy and 
the present mood of the Arabs bode no good. It is also within theit 
power, with a little preparation, to let loose more terrible war it 
the Middle East than can all the Arab States together, whatever 
the immediate balance of force may be. 

It is impossible to prophesy the future of Palestine, but it is easy 
enough to state the alternatives. On the one hand forbearance and 
toleration can lead towards a unified Palestinian community ® 
which the partition which looks so sinister today can be reduced 
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to the importance of a municipal arrangement. On the other hand 
the mere pursuit of present Jewish policy can lead as inevitably 
to war as the excited threats of the Arabs. The myth that the water 
of the Jordan can make the whole of Palestine blossom into fertility 
has been well and truly exploded, even though Mr. Henry Wallace 
and his friends in this country cling to it with a faith which is more 
reprehersible than pathetic. The defensive argument that pros- 
perity can be built on new industries rather than agriculture takes 
no account of the fact that most of such artificially planted schemes 
will be at a disadvantage in world competition and that the day 
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may come when, whether their economy is based on agriculture or 
industry, the Jews will turn to the relatively empty surrounding 
lands. After that a major conflagration would only be a matter of 
time. This is a dark picture to paint of the possible future of Pales- 
tine and the Middle East, but in the long run it can only be pre- 
vented from becoming a reality by a sustained effort of Jews and 
Arabs to overcome the immediate disadvantages of partition. In the 
short run, a major part can also be played by the members of the 
United Nations, particularly by Britain, which knows the ropes, and 
by the United States, which had better learn them quickly. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


O there is to be a by-election at Wigan as well as at Camlachie. 

There is no likelihood of Wigan playing Labour false. The 
majotity is so large that & may possibly be reduced, but I shall be sur- 
prised if on a straight fight the Conservatives come, within ten thou- 
sand of winning. Camlachie is a different story. There the seat was 
held not by Labour but by the I.L.P. (which now has not 2 single 
representative in the House of Commons). Mr. Campbell Stephen 
had a stronger personal hold on the constituency than a new candi- 
date, whether Labour or I.L.P., is likely to have unless he is a well- 
known local man. The Conservatives will undoubtedly make a 
resolute bid for victory, but the East Edinburgh result does not 
suggest that they are making much progress in Scotland. In North 
East Cornwall there is apparently not to be a contest after all, Mr. 
Horabin having decided that the fact that he has changed his badge 
to Labour is no reason why he should not continue to represent 
the constituency to which he was elected as a Liberal. The decision, 
of course, rests with him in the sense that no constituency can 
compel its Member to resign. But obviously a very false position 
is created. Mr. Horabin was not elected because he was Mr. Horabin 
—or so I should submit—but because he was a Liberal. North 
East Cornwall registered decisively its desire to be represented at 
Westminster by a Liberal. Is it for Mr. Horabin to decide that it 
shall be represented by a Labour man? Legally no doubt it is. 
Morally I should say emphatically not. 

+ * + « 

Anything that needed to be said about the three by-elections so 
far declared, and a good deal more, was said in last Friday’s Forum 
by two M.P.s and two ex-M.P.s who, considering that the talk was 
supposed to be unscripted, were remarkably well equipped with 
totals, and percentages down to decimal points, calculated to enable 
each speaker to make the points his political orientation demanded. 
Quite frankly I didn’t think it amounted to much, though Col. 
Walter Elliot was logical and cogent as usual. Before the half hour 
was half over they were going over and over their old arguments and 
running after each other’s tails like squirrels in a cage. The plain 
fact is that apart from Gravesend, on which The Spectator com- 
mented last week, there is no decisive lesson to be learned from the 
by-elections at all. At Howdenshire, a Conservative seat, the 
Conservative majority was substantially increased. At East Edin- 
burgh, a Labour seat, the Labour majority was very slightly re- 
duced, Plainly there is nothing in the nature of a landslide, hardly 
anything in the nature of a pronounced trend. Camlachie will be 
worth watching, but that is not likely to come till after Christmas. 

* * * * 

It is unusual for extracts from the procés-verbal of the French 
National Assembly to be reproduced in the Journal of the House 
of Commons (an official publication whose very existence is un- 
familiar to most people) but it was most proper that details of the 
Speaker’s reception at the Palais Bourbon last week should be put 
on permanent record here in that way. One interesting feature is 
the gradation of the tumultuosity, if I may so put it, of the applause. 
M. Herriot, President of the Assembly, spoke of the honour of re- 
ceiving Col. Clifton-Brown (Les députés se lévent et applaudissent 
longuement). He expressed to him the warmest friendship of France 
for the Speaker, the House of Commons and the whole Parliament 
and the great British people (Vifs applaudissements sur tous les 
bancs). Then M. Schuman, the Prime Minister, said his piece, 


which, naturally enough was very like M. Herriot’s piece (Applau- 
dissements a gauche, au centre et a droite). Clearly a very handsome 
performance. 

* * . * 

Being at the moment cut off from access to records, I cannot say 
definitely how long it is since Oxford numbered more undergraduates 
than Cambridge. The tendency in recent years is sufficiently demon- 
strated by the fact that the Parliamentary voters at the General 
Election numbered 42,000 for Cambridge and only 29,000 for Oxford. 
But in the academic year that began this term Oxford has suddenly 
taken the lead. According to an answer in Parliament on Monday, 
the present totals, including the women’s colleges, are Oxford 7,500, 
Cambridge 6,943. The reason for the change of position, I imagine, 
is simply that Oxford has managed to find more accommodation for 
undergraduates than Cambridge, handicapped as that unfortunate 
university is by the influx of a phalanx of civil servants, whose 
advent, coupled with a pre-existing housing shortage, has restricted 
the out-of-college accommodation severely. Certainly both univer- 
sities are taking all the entrants they can and rejecting all they can’t. 
Oxford, it may be noted, has 500 more women than Cambridge, 
which nearly accounts for the difference in the totals, 

* * * + 

There is not much danger of English as Americans write it and 
English as Englishmen write it drifting far apart so far as funda- 
mentals are concerned. But when it comes to idiom and allusion 
Heaven knows what may happen. Take this from an excellent 
article on the late Mr. Winant in a recent issue of the Survey- 
Graphic: “In the twenties he defeated rugged Frank Knox, like 
himself an erstwhile Daddy Roosevelt Bull Moose campaigner, in 
the Republican International primaries in New Hampshire and 
became the youngest state executive in the country.” I know what 
that means, but I will undertake to say you don’t. Or do you? 

* . * * 

The first thing to remember about Sir Oswaid Mosley is that 
what he wants above all things is publicity, and some of the daily 
papers which are most opposed to him are very much too ready to 
give him what he wants. I am not at all in favour of suppressing 
important news, but Sir Oswald is not at present important news, 
and will not be unless the Press obliges him by building him up. 
He was pretty completely eclipsed during the war, and if the papers 
have any sense, as well as any just sense of news values, they will 
make a point of giving his activities a quarter of a column where 
they now give them three quarters, and so pro rata. 

* * * . 

There are some rare people in the world who, by their integrity, 
public spirit, humanity and unassuming dignity, leave everyone who 
meets them the better for the contact. They are all too few, and the 
death of Sir Robert Greig last week leaves them fewer still. Greig 
was perhaps better known in Scotland, where he lived—he was for 
many years Secretary of the Scottish Board of Agriculture—than in 
England, but after his retirement from his official position he became 
a director of the L.M.S. and a member of the University Grants 
Committee. But the essential thing about Greig was not what he did, 
though he did much that was of public value, but what he was. And 
that, unfortunately, can be only very inadequately conveyed to those 
who did not know him by those who did. JANUS. 
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SUSPICION IN PAKISTAN 


By BRIGADIER DESMOND YOUNG 


F the Governments of India and Pakistan are to prosper or ¢ven 
to survive they must find means of working amicably together. 
This is so obvious to anyone who looks at a map, and the alter- 
natives are so clearly chaos, civil war and probably foreign invasion, 
that many well-disposed observers in this country regard real agree- 
ment on defence, finance, tariffs, etc., as only a question of time. 
Readiness to compromise is not, however, an Indian characteristic, 
and no such easy confidence is evident on the spot. Government 
of India spokesmen, in statements beamed to overseas audiences, 
maintain that everything will come right in due course—given good- 
will on the other side. In Pakistan even educated and moderate 
Muslims doubt not only the accuracy but the honesty of these pre- 
dictions. Almost to a man they sincerely believe that the Hindu 
leaders, though they were obliged to accept partition in order to 
get rid of the British, have not, and never have had, any intention of 
allowing it to work. 

The short-term plan, they say, is so to embarrass the Government 
of Pakistan as to prevent it functioning from the start ; the long-term 
plan to reabsorb, by force if necessary, its territory into the Hindu 
Raj. The methods hitherto adopted, they allege, have been to burn 
or cause to be burnt the special trains carrying essential files and 
records from Delhi to Karachi; to quibble to the utmost over the 
division of assets ; to delay deliveries of military equipment assigned 
to Pakistan ; to interfere with and impede Pakistan mails, telegrams 
and money transfers ; to withdraw Hindu and Sikh personnel from 
Pakistan banks and business houses and, above all, by encouraging 
and aiding the Sikhs in massacre and intimidation, to make it im- 
possible for Muslims to live and work in the East Punjab or Delhi, 
thus flooding Pakistan with a mass of refugees which she cannot 
absorb and creating a homeless, penniless body of malcontents whose 
hatred of Hindus and Sikhs may well turn into hostility towards a 
Government which is unable to provide for them. - Though the 
Punjab and Delhi have been the main storm centres up to now, they 
expect similar tactics to be adopted before long in the United Pro- 
vinces and everywhere else where there is a Muslim minority. Mean- 
while every opportunity is being taken, they say, as in Kashmir and 
Janagadh, to involve Pakistan in a cold war which may develop into 
a shooting war before she has time to organise her army. 

These charges are made in an atmosphere of hatred and suspicion 
which has to be experienced to be believed. Such is the bitterness 
that even to question the “ game-book ” figures of murdered Muslims 
is considered an act of treachery. For suggesting, from personal 
observation, that the figure of 10,000 dead in Delhi in September 
Was an exaggeration, and that the killed did not exceed 2,000, I 
almost lost my reputation for impartiality and was suspected in 
Karachi of having: been “ got at” or hoodwinked by the other side. 
Whether the Muslim case is founded on fact or fanaticism or a 
mixture of both, that goodwill and confidence between the two 
Governments are completely lacking is proved by the refusal of 
the Supreme Commander, Field-Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck, 
to carry on any longer in their absence. A situation of which he 
despairs is desperate indeed, for no British official in the last hundred 
years has known the country better or given himself more unspar- 
ingly to the service of her peoples. 

My own view is that, if bitter feeling exists among Muslims, it 
is not surprising. Every refugee from the Punjab or Delhi has his 
own atrocity story, but none could be more horrifying than those of 
impartial eye-witnesses. I travelled home with a British staff officer 
who had himself taken out of a train a few miles from Amritsar 
Station, counted and buried with bulldozers, 2,700 Muslim men, 
women and children killed by Sikhs. Other British officers of the 
Boundary Force, infantrymen who fought all the way from Keren 
through the Western Desert to Cassino and beyond, have told me 
that the three weeks from August 15th in the Punjab were worse 
than anything we experienced in war. They blamed the Sikhs most. 
I myself saw something of what was done by Sikhs in Delhi. Com- 
ing on top of the appalling massacres in Bihar, where whole Muslim 
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communities were pitilessly done to death, this recent butchery would 
have embittered even a less militant race. 

Nor Js it any answer to say that Muslims have been guilty of equally 
horrible atrocities upon Sikh and Hindu refugees from the Wester 
Punjab. So they have; but to my mind there is no doubt who 
started the mass killings or who committed most of them, I wa 
in Lahore in January and February when the Muslim League 
launched its civil disobedience movement against the Khizar Ministry 
of the Punjab. Whatever may be said of this means of drawing 
attention to one’s grievances, it is not for the Congress, the inventors 
and prime exponents of the method, to decry it. If resort to it js 
ever justified, it was justified on this occasion. The strongest single 
party in the Legislature, the Muslim League, was not only denied 
the opportunity of forming a Government, but was prevented from 
Stating its case in the Assembly (summoned only to pass the Budget), 
and from holding public meetings outside. 

Greatly to its credit, it succeeded in keeping the movement com- 
pletely “non-violent” until the ministry fell. It was then invited 
to take office, and the Sikhs were offered seats in a coalition cabinet, 
Supported by the Congress Hindus, they refused all co-operation 
with the Muslim League, and Master Tara Singh, their leader, made 
a speech in which he openly talked of reconquering the Punjab 
with the sword. Communal tension increased ; rioting started in 
Amritsar and Lahore, and the train was thus laid which led to the 
great explosion in August. It is undeniable that from the day of 
Master Tara Singh’s speech, if not before, the Sikhs began their 
preparations. In making them they had the covert assistance of the 
rulers of some at least of the Sikh States, who supplied them with 
arms. It is equally certain that the massacre of Muslims in Debi 
in September was the result of a carefully organised Sikh conspiracy, 
and was not, as the Hindu Press tried to make out, a spontaneous 
act of revenge by Sikh refugees from the Western Punjab. Refugees 
do not carry Sten guns. If the Government of India was not aware 
of what was being hatched it must have been very badly served, 
If the Sikhs in Delhi have since been disarmed, there was no sign 
of it when I left India. 

As to the other Muslim charges, it is a fact that special trains were 
burnt as soon as the service started ; British officials engaged in the 
negotiations between the two Governments confirm that the bania 
(money-lender) attitude of the Indian representatives was most 
marked ; military equipment has not been handed over, though this 
may have been unavoidable ; letters, telegrams and money orders 
for Muslims in India have not been delivered ; Pakistan has been 
flooded with refugees and, in spite of the assurances of Pandit Nehru 
and the entreaties of Mr. Gandhi, it would be a bold Muslim who 
would sleep quietly in his bed in Delhi today. At the same time 
there has been a huge and quite unnecessary exodus of Hindus and 
Sikhs from Karachi, where all is quiet, with consequent dislocation 
of business, and many of those leaving the place have admitted that 
hookum hai (it is an order). There is thus some substance in the 
Muslim case. ‘ 

On the top of all this it was not reassuring to hear Pandit Nehm 
denouncing foreign correspondents for reporting what they saw in 
the Punjab or Mr. Patel ending an appeal for communal tolerance 
with the announcement that they would know how to deal with the 
enemy when the time came. Meanwhile, for suppression of news, 
distortion of facts and provocative writing the Hindu Press has shown 
that it has nothing to learn from the worst of the Muslim vernaculat 
papers and has surpassed even its performances against the British 
As a result the hatred of Hindus for Muslims is just as great # 
that of Muslims for Hindus or Sikhs. For their part the Sikhs tk 
openly of conquering Delhi as well as the Punjab, and the Hindu 
may yet find that they have let loose forces which they cannot contra. 
Through the premature partition of the Indian Army the one unifying 
and disciplined element in the country has disappeared and with 
it the greatest safeguard against civil war. That either side would 
deliberately embark upon it at present is unlikely. "Pakistan is ce 
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tainly in no state to do so. But that the country may drift into it, 
declared or undeclared, is only too possible if emotional tension is 
not relaxed, if Pakistan encourages the tribesmen or India the Sikhs 
and if the political leaders of the Indian Union cannot bring them- 
selves to accept, without mental reservations, the separate existence 
of Pakistan. It is to be hoped that the talks now in progress in 
Delhi will end in something more than talk. 


REVOLUTION VACCINATION 


By JEAN-PIERRE GIRAUDOUX 
Paris. 

FORTNIGHT ago, while the French Press seemed more con- 
A cerned with Princess Elizabeth’s wedding than with the fall 
of the Government, the Third Force had yet to find itself. It has not 
thus far done so. The Ramadier Cabinet has been followed by its 
very image—the Schuman Cabinet. The hard-working and honest 
freemason of the lower middle class has been succeeded by the hard- 
working and honest clerical man of the upper middle class. On 
these two French faces, different though they may appear super- 
ficially, the expression is identical. 

Whereas a Blum-Reynaud combination, because of the personal 
standing of the two men, might have stimulated an ever-disappointed 
population, the new Government, in which a party just beaten at 
the local elections has the upper hand, could hardly be expected to 
arouse faith in the masses or enthusiasm in Parliament. If the Third 
Force ever had a chance it was wrecked by the uncompromising 
attitude of the leaders of the Socialist Party, who persisted in launch- 
ing a fight on two fronts against an all too real Russian menace 
and an obviously mythical Caesarian peril. M. Blum’s failure to 
obtain the constitutional majority was a heavy, perhaps fatal, blow 
to his prestige. The blind obstinacy of the Socialists in vetoing 
M. Paul Reynaud as a symbol of liberalism prevented M. Schuman 
from reuniting M. Reynaud with M. Blum as Vice-Premiers. Further- 
more, the attempts of the new Prime Minister to appease the Parlia- 
mentarian Gaullists by more or less ignoring them, while giving the 
key Ministry of Finance and Economic Affairs to an eminent sup- 
porter of the General, M. René Mayer (whose economic views are 
very similar to those of the discarded M. Paul Reynaud), were not 
tolerated by the Socialists without much impatience. Thus, none 
of the personalities that have been chosen to form the new Cabinet, 
full of good intentions though they may be, is in a position to 
assert himself in the atmosphere of general doubt and scepticism 
that surrounds them. Goodwill will not suffice where strength and 
imagination are required. 

This all too apparent weakness of the Government of the Third 
Force has done much to encourage the Communist Party to de- 
velop the plan of sabotage which was communicated to it at the 
Warsaw Conference. The American Congress is being asked to help 
Europe. M. Molotov has arrived at the conference that should decide 
the fate of Germany. The majority of the French people think that 
now is the time to have a strong Government, but the Communist 
leaders hold a different view: “ Now is the time for confusion ; the 
Government lacks popular support. It is obviously not armed to 
resist assault; let us go for a general strike. The currency is 
threatened ; let us paralyse production in order to precipitate its 
collapse. Let us also avoid at all costs General de Gaulle’s coming 
to power by normal means, or at least let us force him to come 
to power before the winter is ended. Let us provoke the ‘ Reaction.’ 
In short, let us practise a policy of extremes ; it will help our great 
Dauphin Molotov in London. In France, anyway, it is our last 
chance.” 

As regards the London Conference and the Marshall Plan, France’s 
prestige has been wrecked in a fashion that should be pleasing to 
the Russian leaders. Where home affairs are concerned, however, 
there should be less cause for alarm. The Communist majority since 
the Liberation has been ruling French trade unions in a completely 
totalitarian manner, but the minority movement grouped around its 
newspaper Force Owvriére has at last asserted itself. Workers have 
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condemned the political use of strikes—an unprecedented step in the 
history of French trade unions. In the past week the C.G.T. has 
been split, and, should the cleavage become definite, it is more than 
likely that the great majority of French workers will rally to the two 
unions which seem to them more independent of foreign political 
interference. How superficial is the hold of the Communists on the 
mass of the workers, but how tight it is on the fanatics, is shown 
by the incredible fact that the majority strike committee, which 
issues communiqués as in civil war, published a manifesto branding 
the secret vote for and against strikes as a manoeuvre of the Reaction. 
Of course, with very few exceptions, wherever secret voting 
was effectively organised, the majority pronounced itself in favour 
of continuing work 

Events will no doubt show how unwise it was to attempt a test 
of strength, however timorous the adversary may have seemed. 
Moscow and its agents grossly misunderstood the French working 
class. For the strikes have had a disastrous effect on French public 
opinion. In most cases it is only through methods of terrorism 
and sabotage that they have been carried out. This semi-revolutionary 
atmosphere has removed any glamour that the notion of revolution 
might still have held in the hearts of the working population. One 
could, indeed, say that France is now undergoing a vaccination against 
revolution. No fever is ever pleasant. Still it cannot be said that 
freedom of work is assured in France today. Owing to the sabotage 
of coal production and—through dockers’ strikes—of the import pro- 
gramme, that had been planned long ahead, transport, gas and key 
industries, despite the wish of the immense majority of employees 
concerned, are gravely impaired—and electricity soon will be. One 
must bear in mind that this is only the beginning. Sombre days lie 
ahead of the French people. 

Demanding a 25 per cent. immediate rise and a moving scale to 
which it knows no Government can ever agree, the C.G.T. means to 
baffle the State, while endeavouring to attract the workers whose lot 
is not enviable since prices has been rising steadily, especially within 
the last month. In this extremely difficult situation the Govern- 
ment has made laudable attempts -to act energetically, but so did its 
predecessor ; and there is no reason why M. Schuman should succeed 
where M. Ramadier failed. Some men may have been changed ; a 
show of “ Gaullism without de Gaulle” may have been put forward ; 
a general economic programme may be constantly alluded to, but 
the flaws which made the former Cabinet powerless are still there. 
On the one hand the Government, though it has vigorously con- 
demned the political use of strikes, has been obliged to give way 
at least to the demands of Force Ouvriére and suggests a limited rise 
in salaries—another temporising half-measure. On the other hand, 
there has been the calling up of 80,000 men to be put at the disposal 
of a Minister of the Interior entirely lacking in popular appeal, new 
legislation on strikes and sabotage, and, indeed, a regulation re- 
stricting in a dangerously vague fashion the freedom of the Press. 
(The seizing of many Communist newspapers, provoking though they 
were, is from a tactical point of view a somewhat clumsy move.) 

These steps, had they been proposed by de Gaulle, would have 
been branded by their present authors as a “ menace to democracy,” 
and they can do little to alleviate a crisis that is essentially one of 
an already thoroughly discredited régime. Indeed, M. Jouhaux’s 
minority reacted against the Bill almost as violently as M. Frachon’s 
Communist majority. Therefore the position of the Socialist 
Ministers, who are very dependent on the C.G.T. minority, may be 
made ‘untenable. Meanwhile, public opinion, mourning over the 
death of General Leclerc, France’s most popular military leader, ts 
becoming more and more bewildered, waiting as it is, not always 
consciously, for a Government that can at last govern. And many 
people wonder at General de Gaulle’s present silence. (A lecture the 
General was due to hold was cancelled at the end of last week. 
De Gaulle’s attitude is, however, a very simple and logical one. He 
has already said all he had to say, and does not wish to add fuel to 
the flames while events are so tragically fulfilling his forecasts. But 
the time draws nearer and nearer when, in the face of anarchy, 
the President of the Republic will have no other course left than to 
appeal, directly or indirectly, to the man whom M. Auriol’s party 
friends call “a new-fangled Caesar.” 
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THE TEACHER’S HIRE 


By F. R. HURLSTONE-JONES 


HE terms of the proposals of the Burnham Committee with 

reference to the salary scales of teachers in primary and 
secondary schools are, as usual, the results of patient negotiation 
carried on in an atmosphere of goodwill and common interest 
between two panels who have more than a nodding acquaintance 
with each other’s difficulties. The agreed recommendations mark 
another small step forward along the difficult road that must be 
travelled before the teaching profession can be confident of obtain- 
ing, and retaining, an adequate supply of the kind of men and women 
that it needs—and will need—to discharge efficiently the duties laid 
upon it by the Education Act of 1944. 

A combination of circumstances renders it extremely difficult to 
estimate from the existing figures of recruitment the probable future 
supply: the demobilisation within a short period of time of large 
numbers of men and women from H.M. Forces, the great improve- 
ment in the basic salary scale of the qualified teacher, with its 
allowance of annual increments for the period of national service, 
the Emergency Training Scheme, the Government grants for further 
education, and above all the brave future outlined in the Education 
Act with its urgent call for service to the community, have all com- 
bined to produce a somewhat abnormal bulge in the supply curve 
of the teaching profession. On the other hand, however, this same 
period has witnessed an exodus from the profession of hundreds of 
experienced teachers who have preferred to enter other vocations, 
When, for instance, during a period of eighteen months 1,340 men 
leave the staffs of some 700 grammar schools, it indicates that all 
is not well in a very vital section of the national system of education. 
To provide for stability and for future development, the conditions 
of service in the teaching profession should obviously be such that 
they will not only attract, but also hold, men and women of the right 
character and capacity. 

It is to be hoped—but with a reasonable measure of doubt—that 
the new Burnham proposals will allay some of the uneasiness, for 
they are a welcome attempt to remedy some of the obvious defects 
of the 1945 agreement. The raising of the basic salary scale of the 
two-year trained qualified teacher by £30 per annum throughout, 
so that it is now £330 by annual increments of £15 to £555, was 
another satisfactory step further away from the deplorable pre-war 
penury. Whether an increase in the amount of the annual increment 
or a larger addition to the maximum would be more attractive than 
an addition to the existing minimum is a matter of opinion. To 
increase the minimum will probably help to stimulate recruitment, 
but as a long-term policy and to prevent drift from the profession 
it is possible that larger annual increments and a higher maximum 
might be a sounder investment even though it would entail higher 
pension expenditure. 

The new proposals are unlikely to increase the proportion of 
graduates in the profession, and it cannot be considered satisfactory 
that at present only about 15 per cent. of the whole number of 
teachers hold university degrees or their equivalents. The pay- 
ment of an extra £30 per annum throughout the scale at a 
tume when there will be an increasing demand for graduates in 
many other branches of public and private service is hardly likely to 
attract an adequate supply of suitable men and women from the 

niversities when the existing abnormality of supply passes away. 
To defer the period of earning for one, two or even threé years 
beyond the normal two years involves a heavy financial sacrifice for 
which adequate recompense should be made, and it is difficult to 
believe that a graduate addition of £30 plus an allowance of £15 per 
annum for each extra year meets the case. 

Further, the loss jnvolved by postponement of the time when earn- 
ing begins is not the whole story, for teachers’ scholarships which 
cover fees and maintenance during term time (or an allowance there- 
for) leave a large gap between income and expenditure, and experi- 
ence shows that too much reliance must not be placed on the 
assurance “that no man or woman need be debarred by poverty 
from entering the teaching profession.” Sir Richard Livingstone, in 
a letter to The Times Educational Supplement of July 12th, points 


out how vital to the future of this country is the need for attractj 
men and women of high intellectual ability to the staffs of the 
grammar schools, and expresses the opinion that “ with the Present 
Burnham Scale there is no prospect of attracting such teachers” 
Here he touches a problem which is causing increasing anxiety tg 
those responsible for the organisation of the work in these schools 
The number of candidates taking the Higher School Certificay 
Examination has risen from 11,000 to 22,000 per annum, and it js 
clear that if the standard of this VIth form work—on which » 
much of the national welfare will depend—is to be maintained jt 
will be necessary to increase the proportion of highly trained 
graduates in these schools. Will the new proposals of the Burnham 
Committee serve this purpose ? * 

The addition of a further £30 per annum to the salary of a 
graduate with a First Class Honours degree seems unlikely to prove 
an effective remedy in the face of competition for men of first-rate 
ability. Apart from the difficulty of equating the standards of different 
universities, or even different faculties of the same university, 
there remains the incontestable fact that much of the most success. 
ful VIth form work is done by teachers of first-rate ability who 
have—owing very often to width of outside interests—obtained a 
good Second Class Honours degree. Other salary scales—such as 
the Teviot Scale—pay due recognition to this fact and to the need 
for this type of teacher. Apparently, this extra payment would not 
be made to those teachers who, at a later stage, obtain higher degrees 
by post-graduate study or research. Despite all its difficulties of 
interpretation, the phrase “high academic attainment” in the old 
Burnham Reports did provide a very reasonable elasticity of inter- 
pretation. It may be contended, however, that any man of high 
academic attainments who is a successful teacher will soon qualify 
for the award of a special allowance in addition to his ordinary salary, 

The raising of the upper limit for these posts from £100 to £150 
per annum, with the possibility of a higher figure than {150 in 
special circumstances, is a welcome improvement, which is made 
more real by the abolition of the inequitable and _ indefensible 
“merger” clause. It seems possible also that an increase in the 
number of qualified teachers may result in the award of an increased 
number of special allowances. Although there is much force in the 
argument that these additional payments go to the teachers who 
have proved their efficiency and whose services are of special value 
to the schools in which they work, there is in this system an element 
of uncertainty which makes it less attractive than a higher salary 
scale. Past experience seems to prove that there have not been 
enough of these allowances to cover all those who deserved them, 
the distribution amongst the different types of schools has varied, 
and their allocation between equally meritorious candidates has been 
a matter of considerable difficulty. Moreover, a range of value from 
£50 to £150 admits of considerable variation of practice in different 
areas ; and it would certainly be an advantage if some measure of 
common policy could be adopted by education authorities. If these 
allowances are to be regarded as an effective substitute for a higher 
salary scale in attracting men or women of high qualifications to the 
teaching profession, there will need to be, in the future, more cet- 
tainty as to their value and their tenure, and more general agreement 
as to the nature of the services for which they are a reward. 

Headmasters and headmistresses will welcome the change in the 
method of assessing their salaries, though these are still wedded 
the basic scale and still largely dependent on the counting of heads. 
The new proposal does, however, recognise that the age of the 
pupils is a good indication of the range and scope of the work of 
the school, and that the longer the pupils stay at school the more 
complex and exacting are the duties of the headmaster or head- 
mistress. 

The additional allowance above basic salary paid to the head of the 
school is determined by the “unit total” of points of the pupils ¢ 
the school. Each pupil under 15 years of age provides one point, 
each between 15 and 16 four points, 16 to 17 seven points, over 17 
ten points. This method of calculation tells somewhat heavily against 
the small school, but it would, presumably, still be open to the Local 
Education Authority to appeal to the Minister for permission 1 
pay a higher salary than that determined by the “ unit total.” With 
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the abolition of the “merger” clause the graduate headmaster or 
headmistress will no longer be subject to the loss of his graduate 
allowance, and it seems probable that the heads of grammar schools, 
who came off so badly in the Burnham Agreement of 1945, will, as 
a whole, fare better under the new proposals, 

It was unfortunate that the negotiations for’ a fresh agreement 
should have, unavoidably, taken place at a time when the country 
was faced with so many difficult economic problems and when the 
shadow of a financial crisis was lurking on the horizon. On the one 
hand the Authorities’ Panel were faced with the problem of securing 
the approval of their constituents to an increase of expenditure, and 
on the other the Teachers’ Panel were only too well aware that any 
agreement that could be reached in the existing circumstances would 
cause disappointment to many of those whom they represented. 
Taken as a whole, the proposals represent a reasonable compromise 
between conflicting claims, and the Burnham Committee has again 
proved its value as a medium for peaceful and successful negotiation. 
The last word, of course, remains with the Minister of Education, 
and it is to be hoped that he will be successful in securing the assent 
of the Treasury to this moderate, but sorely needed, increase of 
expenditure, 


TROTSKY ON STALIN 


By G. B. THOMAS 


ROTSKY’S monumental study of Stalin was only two-thirds 
completed when he was assassinated in 1940. The work has 


been finished and translated by Charles Malmamuth.* It is 
impossible to find in it any trace of the high ideals and 
principles that are said to have inspired the makers of the 


Russian Revolution. All one sees is a ruthless and utterly un- 
scrupulous struggle for power ; unredeemed at any stage by even 
a passing consciousness of guilt.. “The swing of the pendulum 
of history,” Trotsky wrote, “has returned us in many respects 
to the epoch of the Renaissance, even exceeding it in the extent 
and depth of its cruelties and bestialities.” I must leave it to 
the historian to grapple with this comparison. It seems to me to 
be altogether too facile as a defence of all that has happened in the 
past twenty-five years. More successfully than any other catastrophe 
in the history of Christendom, the Russian Revolution has levelled 
the frontiers between good and evil, and with them the old demarca- 
tion lines between freedom and slavery, equality and privilege, truth 
and falsehood, mercy and cruelty ; and not content with breaking 
the bodies of its children, it has crippled and destroyed their souls. 
A Renaissance murder was a flamboyant act of wickedness, a challenge 
to God; a Soviet murder is nothing more than a dull chore, like 
washing out a test-tube. A Soviet lie is, as it were, a mere ingredient 
in the State laboratories. Neither is subject to any moral criteria. 
“Our epoch,” says Trotsky from his grave, “is above all an epoch 
of lies.” He says it in the same casual way as we might say that 
our epoch is an epoch of the petrol engine. Religion to him is merely 
one of the many social vices that impede the progress of the revolu- 
tion.. “ Religiousness, on the one hand, and drunkenness, card-playing 
and the like, on the other, waxed stronger than ever in the backward 
strata of the working class.” That is how Trotsky measured the 
effects of the abortive insurrection in 1905. 

Strong as his case against Stalin is, it is nevertheless, in terms of 
Trotsky’s own philosophy, devoid of moral content. Trotsky tells us 
that Stalin betrayed the Revolution ; he shows how he exterminated 
all the old Bolsheviks and set up a Soviet reaction whose conditions 
“were immeasurably more difficult for the Opposition than the con- 
ditions of the Tsarist reaction had been for the Bolsheviks.” He 
proves how, step by step, and lie by lie, the myth of Stalin’s glorious 
revolutionary past has been enthroned. Even “The literature and 
art of the Stalinist epoch will go down in history as examples of the 
most absurd and abject Byzantinism.” In spite of it all, we are left 
with the feeling that things would not have been so very different 
if Stalin, and not Trotsky, had been murdered in his Mexican exile. 
The need for order, after the chaos of the Revolution and the wars 








* Stalin. (Hollis and Carter. 25s.) 
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of intervention, was so great that any man or group of men capable 
of providing it was almost bound to come to the top. Almost half 
of the book is devoted to Stalin’s early years, and as a historical 
record of this period Trotsky’s account is an invaluable source of 
information. His corrosive hatred for his great rival—a hatred that 
now, so to speak, emerges from the tomb—is so palpable that we may 
be inclined to doubt some of his conclusions. He offers no proof 
for the charge that Stalin murdered Lenin and Gorki. The thread 
of his narrative is constantly broken by sneers; sneers like this: 
“Tt is easier to imagine him (Stalin) placing traps at night than firing 
a gun at a bird in flight.” His contempt for Stalin is overpowering. 
Stalin is nothing but a “ plebeian democrat and an oafish provincial 
forced by the trend of the times to assume the Marxist tinge.” 

Nothing of all this helps us to understand how Stalin managed 
to scale the lonely peaks of power, and to remain there against the 
envy of his friends. Not even the qualities which Lenin admired— 
his “ firmness, grit, stubbornness and to a certain extent his slyness ” 
—explain how Stalin managed to grasp power, and to hold on to it 
against the opposition of abler and more experienced colleagues. The 
reason must be sought, I think, in his superb sense of timing. Where 
his ignorance was absolute, as in the field of foreign affairs, he made 
catastrophic mistakes. But on his own ground he was supreme. In 
his analysis of the factors that held a power-grouping together, in 
his instinctive knowledge of the right time to join one grouping, to 
leave another, or to smash a third, he was, on Trotsky’s own showing, 
a master who towered head and shoulders above them all. His sense 
of realism was absolute, and Trotsky, afid even Lenin, appear almost 
as romantics by comparison. “In discussions with opponents,” 
Trotsky admits, “ Stalin would not let anyone pull the wool over his 
eyes.” The secret of power had been revealed to him. 

He was the only one who seemed to understand the bases on which 
power in Soviet Russia was bound to rest. First ot all, there was 
this fundamental concept: “that the October Revolution, as the 
source of the new regime, had assumed the central position in the 
ideology of the new ruling circles.” At a very early stage, therefore, 
Stalin set about establishing the myth that he and Lenin were the 
fathers of the Revolution. Then, since nationalisation, with its de- 
pendence upon a bureaucracy, would inevitably set up a new social 
hierarchy, Stalin grasped that he could always rely upon it to fight 
to the death against any threat to its power and privileges by a new 
social class. It is against this background that Trotsky explains 
Stalin’s successful struggle against the kulaks. Finally, “as the life 
of the bureaucracy grew in stability, it generated an increasing need 
of comfort.” Stalin “ rode in on the crest of this spontaneous move- 
ment for creature comfort, guiding it, harnessing it to his own 
designs.” And ultimately “ the control of the surplus product ”—that 
famous surplus product of Marxism—*“ opened the bureaucracy’s road 
to power.” What does it matter that Stalin “ without knowing it, is 
organising not only a new political machine, but a mew caste ?” 
After all, the power is his. 

The picture of Stalin as superb machine politician emerges clearly 
from these pages. What is equally clear is that Stalin “ always acted 
empirically, under the pressure of his natural opportunism, which 
has always driven him to seek the line of least resistance.” Neither 
the rules of his party nor the principles of the Revolution mattered 
anything to him ; what was important was the efficiency of the party 
machine, and his ability to control it. If this be true, and I think it 
is, we shall have to revise a great many of our present notions about 
Soviet foreign policy. We shall have to abandon the laboured 
attempts of our experts to analyse Stalin’s speeches and Soviet news- 
paper articles in the hope of finding out what Moscow’s policy really 
is. There is no policy, except the policy of weakening opponents in 
the non-Stalinist world. And if Stalinism is merely another word for 
opportunism, then Soviet foreign policy is merely a reflection of our 
own. That is to say, it will be strong when ours is weak, and weak 
when London and Washington are strong. We can see for ourselves 
that every territorial gain, every diplomatic victory won by the Soviet 
Union in the past decade has been the product of first German and 
later Western diplomatic weakness. Where there has been a rare 
show of strength as in Persia—Stalin’s opportunism has led Russia 
to give way. Where the West has bluffed and blustered, without the 
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will or the means to put its protests into effect—es in south-eastern 
Europe—Soviet policy has prevailed. For Stalin, that master realist, 
is well aware that whatever may be the worth of spiritual forces in 
tume of war, it is only the country with adequate power at its disposal 
which car hold its own in the days of peace. 


INDIAN ART 


By DOUGLAS BARRETT 


HE Exhibition of Indian Art opened at Burlington House under 

the auspices of the Royal Academy on November 2oth. It 
is planned on the same scale as the pre-war Chinese and Persian 
Exhibitions. There are almost 1,500 exhibits, including sculpture, 
paintings, books, textiles, metal-work, crystals and jades. The 
artistic production of the whole of the sub-continent is represented, 
from its southern tip to the North-West Frontier Province, from the 
early civilisation of the Indus valley (third millennium B.c.) to the 
paintings of contemporary India. Both private and public collec- 
tions in the two Dominions of India and Pakistan and in England 
have given generously to the exhibition. There are also a few 
choice bronzes and paintings from France, Holland and America. 

India is the last of the great oriental cultures to find appreciation 
in the West, and this tribute to the achievements of the Indian 
craftsman is long overdue. English public collections have made us 
fairly familiar with certain aspects of Indian art, especially with the 
so-called Gandhara sculpture and its dreary echoes of the work of the 
Roman provincial masonjeand with certain sorts of mediaeval 
sculpture, especially that produced under the patronage of the Pala 
and Sena Dynasties in Bengal from the tenth to the twelfth centuries. 
Both have left the impression of a dull and stereotyped formula of 
image-making. Unfortunately, certain apologists of Indian art also 
have hinted that there is something mysterious and esoteric about 
it all, that an intimate knowledge of the Indian religious and philo- 
sophical systems is necessary for its true appreciation. The galleries 
of Burlington House, where the sculpture is presented simply and 
with dignity—the only concession to the “mystery of the East” is 
the occasional spotlight—dispel all this. These works, though bearing 
unmistakably the stamp of India from the earliest period (third 
century B.C.) up to the present day, show an extraordinary diversity 
and variation. 

Certain forms, though not many, are a little strange and un- 
familiar. Acquaintance with a few charming fables and Buddhist 
legends and the main incidents in the epics is perhaps helpful in 
dealing with subject matter. For the rest the appeal is simple and 
direct. To come upon the early sculpture for the first time is a 
wonderful experience. Many fine examples of this young, fresh 
and naturalist art have been brought to England, such as the 
pleasant assured little Rampurva bull. There are also some 
magnificent masterpieces. The so-called Yaksha from Patna, 
Egyptian in its monumentality, Assyrian in its brutal strength, 
transcending both in its Indian vitality, makes an overwhelming 
impression ; the Bharhut railings, too, with the simple formalism 
and natural rhythm of their ornament, with the two goddesses 
beautifully composed, and carved, with that straightforward 
sensuality which seem peculiar to Indian art. Of slightly later work 
there are two figures which rank with the figure sculpture of any 
period or place—the second century headless Bodhisattva of extra- 
ordinary beauty and the seated Buddha from Bodhgaya (early fourth 
century) of archaic majesty, one of the first and certainly the finest 
image of the Buddha. The major works of the Gupta period (fourth 
to seventh century)—India’s classical age in art, literature and music 

ire magnificently dull. One regrets the absence of the Sarnath 


Buddha—the great masterpiece of this period. But Gupta ornament, 
which there are many fine examples in the exhibition, is to be 
joyed for its own sake. The centuries from A.D. 900 to 1300 
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fussy stone-work chiefly from Mysore. The Mohammedan INVasions 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries removed the Patronage 
necessary for the large-scale production of sculpture. But the j 

doors from the Ambavilas Palace, Mysore, and the little bronze Devi 
in Room V show that delightful work in miniature was stil] being 
produced in the eighteenth century. Mughal painting of the gi. 
teenth and seventeenth centuries is already well known in England 
from the two large public collections in London. But an yp. 
paralleled selection has been collected at Burlington House, showing 
the development of this tradition from the earliest sixteenth-century 
paintings in the Persian manner, the recruitment at the Mughal 
court of Indian artists and the native tradition, which in a genera. 
tion had created a new style in its own right, through the great period 
of Akbar, Jahangir and Shah Jahan, and on to the eighteenth cep. 
tury when good pictures continued to be painted. There are the 
superb large sixteenth-century Hamza-Nama pictures, delightful 
fable-illustrations, some dignified portraiture and not a few master. 
pieces, especially the Chenar Tree, lent by His Majesty’s Govem- 
ment in the United Kingdom, and the Bodleian Library’s Dying Man, 

The sixteenth century also saw the rise of a much more exciting 
school—which is represented in any quantity for the first time ig 
the exhibition—in the Dekkan, that strange meeting-place of Persian 
Shahs, Abyssinian ministers and Indian artists from the overthrown 
Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar. This school is found first at Bijapur 
under the dynasty of the Adil Shahs. Of this period (end of the 
sixteenth century) there are shown three manuscript pages of aston- 
ishing magnificence, a wonderful compound of Persian refinement and 
Indian luxuriousness, with a wealth of gold and dark greens and 
purples stippled on lighter fields of the same colours, a simple and 
effective device. There is a handsome book of the same period lent 
by A. Chester Beatty. The seventeenth century produced a portrait 
art of extraordinary refinement and dignity. No Mughal portrait 
ever attained the height of the Bijapuri Noble, lent by His Majesty's 
Government in the United Kingdom. The Deccani School retained 
its distinctive forms and colour right through the eighteenth century, 
Theloveliest things produced in this later period are perhaps the 
little painted lacquered box in Gallery IX, and the Chester Beatty 
picture to match in Gallery XI. 

From the painting of the Ajanta frescoes up to the formation of 
the Mughal style, little is known of Indian painting. There are some 
palm-leaf manuscripts from Bengal of the tenth to twelfth centuries 
and some attractive palm-leaf and paper manuscripts in gold, blue 
and green from Gujarat, where paper was first introduced into India 
about A.D. 1400. A fine collection of these highly elaborate iilustra- 
tions to Jain scriptures are exhibited. It is interesting to see their 
connection with a set of illustrations of the Gita Govinda (Gallery 
VII) in a more popular style and with a set of illustrations to a love 
poem of the sixteenth century in the same gallery. Both sets are 
attractive ; the latter includes some very fine pictures indeed. Many 
of these artists went to the Mughal court—Gujaratis were popular 
there—and in the early seventeenth-century Mughal painting, itself 
largely Indian, invaded the smaller courts of the princes of Rajasthan, 
whose local artists produced a new and slightly less sophisticated 
version of the Mughal style. These Rajput “ primitives” are often 
clumsy and ignorant copies of the imperial style, but most of thos 
in Gallery VII are amongst the most beautiful pictures in the exhibi- 
tion. Numbers 479, 483, 487 and 488 in the catalogue are especially 
noteworthy. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century the Hill state of 
Basholi produced a distinctive style in bold flat colours, which lasted 
until 1750. These fine designs in strong reds, yellows and purples, 
which are almost unrepresented in English public collections, are & 
hibited in Gallery VIII in quantity. So are the sweet and gent 
Kangra school (end of the eighteenth century) and the even mor 
suave and sophisticated style of Garhwal. The portraits of the 
eighteenth century in the Rajasthani plain are very good, especially 
those of Udaipur. Altogether there is a host of fine and interesting 
pictures, and at least a dozen or more masterpieces. The Kangra 
Unveiling of Draupadi, \ent by Lady Rothenstein, the Basholi 
Krishna and Gopis, lent by J. C. French, the nineteenth-century Sikh 

portrait Jent by Lady Rothenstein, all in Gallery VIII. are amongst 
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the finest things in the exhibition. Noteworthy also is the withering 
cartoon of Hindu saints in the same gallery, a masterly caricature. 
Perhaps the best picture of all, however, is the mysterious Gopis in 
an Arbour, lent by the Asutosh Museum, Calcutta, in Gallery VII— 
a supreme masterpiece of nervous line, grace and delicacy. 

Framing the sculpture and paintings is a wealth of textiles and 
work in metal, jades and precious stones. They are all attractive, 
but most memorable of all perhaps is the green and gold nineteenth- 
century Hyderabad carpet in Gallery VIII. 


THE NEW FOREST 


By WALTER TAPLIN 


NTIQUARIANS must have their fun. They no doubt anticip- 
A ated plenty of it when the Report of the New Forest Com- 
mittee appeared last week and it was made known in the Press that 
it had recommended that the Court of Verderers should be recon- 
stituted and should exercise through a Court of Swainmote judicial 
powers in Cases of unlawful enclosure, purpresture and encroach- 
ment. But that was not all. The Verderers, to be re-christened 
under the reform a Council instead of a Court, were named as 
suitable to manage the Open Forest so far as concerns the control 
of the grazing and health of all animals on the Forest, limiting their 
numbers if necessary by means of the weapon of levancy and 
couchancy which lies ready to their hand. Consequently the Com- 
moners, who had sweated of old under the undoubted hardship 
that at all times vert, great and small, were preserved for covert, 
and who had been freed as recently as 1877 of the difficulties of the 
midsummer fence month and winter heyning, were now to be 
assured on the sympathetic supervision of the enjoyment of their 
commons of pasture of commonable animals, pasture for sheep, mast, 
turbary, estovers and marl. 

To those whe-were primarily attracted by these words the Report 
itself must have come as a fearful blow. It certainly mentioned 
them all, with sympathy and with an occasional touch of straight- 
faced relish. But for the most part the Committee were concerned not 
with words but with the things words represented. Some of them— 
for example the menacing thing represented by the word “ purpres- 
ture ”"—are perfectly real and with us today, and the Committee were 
quite alive to the fact that something must be done about them. So 
in the end the Report was a disappointment to antiquarians. Having 
disposed, in the second paragraph of its Historical Introduction, of 
the legend that the Forest came into being by the ruthless act of 
William the Conquerer and crowded most of the other picturesque 
historical detail into a few incidental passages, the Committee got 
down to the serious task set in their terms of reference—“* To 
investigate the state and condition of the New Forest and, having 
due regard to existing rights and interests, to recommend such 
measures as they consider desirable and necessary for adjusting 
the Forest to modern requirements.” 

In the first place it was a serious task for the quite simple reason 
that the New Forest is a very large tract of land, containing within 
its perambulation 92,365 acres. The life of such an area must neces- 
sarily entail in the ordinary course of events a great body of busi- 
ness of legal and public interest ranging from such everyday nuisances 
as the imperfect control of rubbish dumps to the blighting of 
districts by gypsies, the stealing of land fora road by people living 
in rows of houses having direct access to the Forest, and on to such 
gigantic encroachments as the 8,708 acres still held by Service and 
other Departments at the end of 1946 and the threat to the very 
existence of the Forest constituted by urban and industrial develop- 
ment on its eastern and southern borders. The management of such 
an estate in circumstances of special difficulty and in the midst of an 
area where the rate of population growth between the wars was far 
higher than in the rest of England and Wales is indeed an undertaking 
of such size that it is almost miraculous that so much beauty and 
quiet should have been preserved by a conglomeration of bodies of 
which the Verderers, the Forestry Commission and the County 
Council were only the first three. The interests of these bodies often 
overlapped and sometimes clashed. In particular the Verderers on 
the one hand and the Forestry Commission and its predecessors on 
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the other have always been more inclined to treat their differences 
as an excuse for fighting rather than as a subject for conciliation. 
Yet somehow the worst consequences have not followed. The 
traveller, coming out of Bolderwood Walk and up on to Stoney 
Cross Plain, who finds himself confronted with a fairly discreet but 
none the less incongruous string of large villas along the edge of the 
wood, is after all witnessing a kind of failure which is still the ex- 
ception. Or if he goes up from Ipley Manor to the ridge of Yew 
Tree Heath looking straight at a hutted camp, complete with raised 
water tank, he can keep the hope that such disasters of the war can 
soon be put right. But the struggle against narrow personal interests 
and the blind stupidity of Government Departments is getting keener. 
It is not enough for the administration of the Forest to be put on 
a normal basis of efficiency. The normal standards are not high 
enough, and the New Forest is a very special area requiring very 
special protection. The Committee call it a miraculous survival of 
pre-Norman England. They agree that from the point of view of 
natural history it is unique in Western Europe. To anyone who 
knows it really well it is, for all its wildness and the inaccessibility of 
some of its secrets, a place whose peace and beauty seem to hang by 
a thread. The primitive huts of Furzy Lodge and the splaying 
medieval track below it, the quiet red cottages at Bank, the fantastic 
sport of Minstead Church—all these things lie very close to busy 
roads. And even the walker knowing the ways; and prepared for 
wet feet all day, who has avoided a stag tearing along the bed of 
Black Water or walked delicately round an adder in a bog near 
King’s Hat, cannot be sure that bleakness and inconvenience will 
keep out the intruders in future. The malignant growth of places like 
Totton (which the Committee tersely and accurately describe as 
“a place with no justification ”) and the slightly less obvious tentacles 
of suburbanity reaching out from Ringwood seem to frustrate 
conscious control. But the menace of people who want an enormous 
expansion of the oil depot at Fawley, landing grounds for pleasure 
aircraft in the Forest, the retention of wartime huts as holiday camps, 
or a road house at Bratley Plain for those whose thirst gets the better 
of them during a sixty-mile-an-hour drive between the John Barley- 
corn and the White Hart—this is a thing which can be stopped by a 
few determined men, armed once and for all with sensible legal 
powers. They will be powers rather different from those required 
for the purposes of planning and the preservation of amenities in 
other parts of England. But they should not be denied for that 
reason. It all comes back to the point that the New Forest is unique. 
The recommendations of the Committee are in fact a model of 
the kind of good sense which is required to keep the Forest safe. 
They recognise that the paramount force in the New Forest is the 
Crown and they treat with proper scepticism the contention of the 
commoners that the real enemy is within the gates in the person 
of the Forestry Commission. That is not to say that the Commission 
has no faults. Complaints.about it as a despoiler of beauty and-an 
enemy of good husbandry are found in other areas besides the New 
Forest and they cannot all be wrong. But the faults are more likely 
to spring from the awkwardness and impersonality of a Government 
Department than from any ill-will. The vexed question whether 
commercially effective pines are the enemies of a natural landscape 
cannot be settled out of hand. There are places in the New Forest 
where the pines are a disfigurement. There are others, such as the 
great Milkam Inclosure, marching along the top of the ridge, where 
to one observer at least they are a handsome feature. All the Com- 
mittee do is to put the Forestry Commission in its place and the 
commoners in theirs. In future they must preserve harmony between 
them—if the report is accepted. The provisions concerning further 
inclosures, the preservation of the Forest as a nature reserve, roads, 
camps and playing fields are all equally sensible and moderate. If 
the Committee could pardon such a far-fetched compliment one 
might say that their recommendations have something in them which 
harmonised quite naturally with the restrained colours and contours 
of the Forest itself. They probably need no such compliments. 
But if those whose business it is to consider and give effect to their 
recommendations will give them credit for knowing what they are 
talking about and accept the fact that an exceptional case requires 
exceptional measures they will have done well by their heritage. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE often felt that of all languages the English language must 

be the most difficult to learn. Even as our political institutions 
and our social manners, it is based, not so much upon clearly defined 
rules, as upon a highly intricate convention. The intricacy of this 
convention is not always apparent to ourselves ; but to a foreigner 
it appears as complicated and as meaningless as the maze at Hampton 
Court. No other language that I know of reflects so clearly, both 
in vocabulary and intonation, the numerous class distinctions into 
which our still stratified society is divided. I admit that in every 
language there exists a difference between the accent and vocabulary 
of the educated classes and those of the proletariat ; a porter from 
Ménilmontant does not speak the same sort of French as that so 
exquisitely spoken by the Duc d’Aumile. Yet no other language, 
unless it be Chinese, possesses so many subtle and humiliating grada- 
tions. A trained elocutionist can detect whether an individual was 
educated at Eton, Harrow, Malvern or a Council School ; he can note 
whether a man has lived much in Northern Ireland or in Wales; and 
he can appreciate the subtle differences which proclaim a man a 
student of Oxford, Cambridge or the combined English Universities. 
Even to the untutored ear there is a subtle class distinction in the 
pronunciation of such words as “real” or “controversy” or 
“colleague.” I have heard it said, with what truth I know not, that 
candidates for the post of B.B.C. announcers are asked to read a slip 
on which are written the words, “ This is a real reel of cotton.” If 
they fail to mark the distinction, then they fail to qualify as exponents 
of B.B.C. English. Other shades of pronunciation, such as our em- 
ployment of U sounds and our use of the unrutilated R, must to the 
foreign student be sources of endless complexity and distress. To 
give the precise intonation to the word “here” must be as difficult 
for a foreigner as it is for us to pronounce the German schwer. 
These gradations of accent are an evil in our modern society ; they 
cause quite unnecessary feelings of inferiority and irritation ; and 
they are a real impediment to the creation of a classless and unified 
community. 

* * * * 

The subtle vowel sounds of which any language is composed 
depend for their correct pronunciation upon certain adjustments of 
the larynx and the lips ; as such they can rarely be acquired after 
childhood. I have observed, moreover, that English children who 
have had the benefit of a French nurse or governess will, on reaching 
school, take immense pains to forget their French accent for fear of 
becoming conspicuous or of showing off. Yet—such is the force of 
labial or laryngal habits contracted in childhood—these very children, 
on leaving school, will quite soon recapture the intonation of their 
early years. In my own schooldays practically no attempt at all was 
made to teach us to pronounce these languages correctly ; they taught 
us French and German with the same sturdy indifference to, or 
ignorance of, the spoken words with which they taught us Greek 
and Latin. Today this has all changed. The gramophone, the 
linguaphone and the wireless have enabled us to soak our ears in 
the intonations of a foreign tongue. There is no reason today why a 
person who has never set foot in France or Spain should not acquire 
a fluent and valuable command of French or Spanish. A few sensible 
hints might assist his listening. It is a great help, for instance, to be 
told that the French diphthong ai, as in j'aime, possesses a short 
rather than a long note. It is a help also to realise that the French 
scan their syllables quite differently. We say “Cal-ais,” “ Par-is” 
or “ cat-al-ogue.” They say “Ca-lais,” “ Pa-ris,” and “ ca-ta-logue.” 
I was never told this simple fact. It took me many years of mis- 
pronunciation to find it out. 

7 * * * 

Not that any nice English boy or girl should aspire to “ speak 
French like a Frenchman.” ‘That would be a most affected thing 
to do. Bismarck was not talking utter nonsense when he advised one 
of his Ambassadors “always to mistrust an Englishman who speaks 
French well.” It is very bad for people to be bilingual ; it produces 
a dichotomy in the mind ; it is apt to give these bilinguists an ex- 


aggerated conception of their own ability ; and # is a source of itrita. 
tion and distress to their friends. But it is in truth an agreeable and 
formative thing to be able to speak and read a foreign language with 
complete ease and to reach that level of competence which enable 
one to understand and to be understood without any conscious mental 
effort. It is for this reason that I feel such sympathy for the foreign 
student who struggles to achieve this level of competence in the 
English language. He has to cope in the first place with a pro. 
nunciation which bears but little relation to the written word ; and 
he has to understand the vast difference which exists between literary 
English and the English of conversation, between the scholarly and 
the demotic. - If he be a wise foreign student he will studiously avoid 
all attempts at slang, since slang is the most volatile of all verbal 
fashions and the slang of 1947 will be outmoded or even incompre- 
hensible to the conversationalist of 1962. Yet even if he avoids these 
incidental pitfalls, what huge chasms of difficulty will open for him 
along his hard and narrow path! I have been reading this week an 
admirable little book entitled English. A Handbook for the Foreigner, 
It is written by Erich Lewy and Walter Percival, and is published 
by Longmans Green and Co. It is an illuminating book. 
* 7 + 7 


When one reads this manual one becomes aware of the utterly 
illogical structure of our language. It might be thought, for instance, 
that the use of the‘definite or indefinite article was one of the simplest 
of all constructions. But not at all. The authors of this handbook 
point out, for instance, that in colloquial English we say, “What 
fun! ” but do not say, “ What a fun! ”. Now why do we not say, 
“What a fun! ”? I have no idea at all. Foreignerg who speak our 
language imperfectly make more mistakes about the use of the 
definite and indefinite article than about almost any other of our 
intricacies. I do not blame them; the whole matter seems to be 
governed by a convention and not a rule. What terrible problems 
must assail the foreign student in regard to our use of prepositions, 
our odd handling of the possessive case, and our use of the same 
word to mean different things! But all this can be as nothing to the 
utterly illogical manner in which we employ prepositions as suffixes. 
I am not by-any means a grammarian and I may be using the wrong 
term. But surely no other language (not even German) has such 
wild fun with its prepositions. Imagine yourself a foreign student 
having, on principles of grammar and syntax, to explain and r- 
member why the following simple phrases mean something wholly 
different: “To take a girl out”; “To take a girl in” ; “To take 
someone up” ; “To take someone off” ; “To take someone down.” 
Imagine that some foreign student asks you earnestly to explain the 
use of the preposition “ off.” How could you, with any accuracy, 
answer such a question? You would be unable to answer it. And 
indeed I doubt whether even a grammarian could give a short and 
comprehensive explanation. I am glad therefore that I am not af 
Iranian or Czechoslovak student of the age of eighteen who has been 
sent to London to master the intricacies of our English tongue. 

* * * - 


London is not kind or hospitable to the foreign visitor. In Con- 
tinental capitals he can sit for hours at some café and feel that he is 
a part of the community around him ; in London his sad feet echo 
upon the pavement and lead him past frontages which are closed 
and cold. Mr. Lewy and Mr. Percival warn the foreign student 
against our reserved manners and our “ unenterprising ” food. They 
suggest that there is some rich and homely inner secret which, whet 
once a student has mastered the language, he will be privileged © 
penetrate. But will he? What impression can the foreign student, 
in his hostel or his boarding house, derive of our calm private ways? 
All that he sees are great crowds shuffling patiently ; for him ther 
are no crumpets or country lanes. From time to time he will be asked 
to a party. He will stand around munching sandwiches and sippitt 
tea. And he will walk away, as his feet echo on the cold pavemeti, 
with the belief thag our hearts are as impenetrable as our language. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


‘THE THEATRE 
« Private Enterprise.’’ By St. John Ervine. (St. James’s). 


Tuts is a play about the liberty of the individual, a theme tackled 
only incidentally by Shakespeare. It could have been a good play, 
but is not. There are two main reasons for this, one technical and 
one moral. The technical reason is a lack of concentration. The 
theme of Private Enterprise is implicit in its title: St. George, re- 
cumbent but game, is conducting a forlorn hope against the Dragon 
of Socialism, trades-unionism and the seamy pistonnage of the 
underdog turned overlord. It is an important theme, and Mr. 
Ervine’s frankly (and why not ?) partisan approach to it shirks few 
if any of the issues. But he brings in so many other issues too— 
some wider, like conscientious objectors and family loyalties, and 
some less wide, like women wearing trousers—that, although this 
catholicity does him credit both as a man and as a commentator on 
his fellow men, the force of his attack on his main objective is dissi- 
pated. The Delawares want to run their factory in their own way 
and they take their stand on the right of one of their oldest hands 
to stay outside the union. The clash of personalities and principles 
is inherently dramatic, but one of the reasons why it fails to grip 
us is because Mr. Ervine conducts too many feints and skirmishes 
which have little or nothing to do with the main battle. For instance, 
the plot is materially assisted by making a ne’er-do-weel Delaware 
become a Labour M.P.; but to give him a V.C. and to make him 
marry an implausibly asinine girl for her money is the opposite of 
helpful because it is distracting. 

The second reason why this play does not come off is because 
it does not manage to give an impression of fairness. By fairness 
I do not mean the watery virtue of impartialjty ; the world would 
get nowhere if writers did not take sides. Nor do I mean that Mr. 
Ervine, who backs the Right, does not give the Left a chance of 
stating its case. But at the St. James’s you get—at least I got—the 
feeling that the dramatist’s dice were a bit too heavily loaded, so 
that what he had to say, while it remained perfectly good polemics, 
made only mediocre drama. ‘ 

The acting is good. Mr. Nicholas Hannen and Mr. André Morell 
wear their hearts of oak upon their sleeves with an air of Gals- 
worthian conviction, Miss Elizabeth Allan is decorative and detached, 
and Mr. William Fox gives the right cynical assurance to the heroic 
cad. The lower orders with the upper hand are extremely well 
represented by Messrs. Julien Mitchell and Russell Waters and the 
Misses Eileen Peel and Elizabeth Gray do well in thankless parts. 


PETER FLEMING. 
THE CINEMA 


“When the Bough Breaks.’’ (Gaumont, Marble Arch Pavilion).—“! 
Walk Alone.’’ (Plaza). 

When the Bough Breaks is about mothers ; about childless women 
who are natural mothers, women who have motherhood thrust upon 
them and just plain mothers. This picture also deals with child- 
adoption and the disasters that may occur unless one fills up the 
necessary forms in triplicate. Although this film runs on familiar 
lines hung with tiny garments which are occasionally taken down 
and hugged to the bosom, it is not over-sentimental and its sincerity 
is unquestionable. Miss Patricia Roc is the poor girl who gives her 
child to Miss Rosamund John who is rich, and then, after a lapse 
of eight years, wants him back again, and, what is more, owing to 
the vagueness of the initial transaction, gets him back again. The 
child, nurtured in the country and remembering only the love and 
kindness shown him by Mummy John, hates Mummy Roc’s grocery 
shop and hates Mummy Roc too, so in the end Roc yields to John 
and the boy returns to his foster mother. In the meantime Miss 
Roc has married Mr. Bill Owen, and in the final shot we see them 
with another child, one William plus teaspoon—theirs. 

It takes all sorts to make a mother, of course, but neither Miss 
Roc nor Miss John strikes one as being prominently maternal types, 
although both of them fight like tigers for, and smile wistfully at, 
the child they so heedlessly kick around. There is nothing organically 
wrong with this film, and yet it seems weak and ineffective. 

7 . - * 


We have now got so used to the psychological thriller that a plain 
common or garden gangster film with people shooting each other 
without first laying bare their souls seems extraordinarily old- 
fashioned. I Walk Alone is such a film, and circles rather threaten- 
ingly round the lives of an ex-convict, a double-crossing night-club 
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proprietor, a crooner and some boys called Skinner, Tiger and 
Heinz. Frankly it is not worth a visit. Messrs. Burt Lancaster, 
Kirk Douglas and Wendell Corey do their best to instil life into 
their stereotyped parts, but somehow I have ceased to believe in 
gangsters, unless, that is to say, they have inhibitions or are the 
products of this abnormal age. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Tue chief musical events of the week have been Slavonic—the 
complete performance of Smetana’s Md Vlast under Rafael Kubelik 
on November 26th and the evening of Szymanowski’s music at the 
Polish Embassy on the 27th. Only two of the six symphonic poems 
of Md Vlast are regularly played outside Czechoslovakia, and both 
are nature studies of a quite general kind which need no knowledge 
of Czech mythology, history or topography in order to appreciate 
them. Vitava was inspired by the river of Prague, but its growth 
from an insignificant rivulet to a strong heroic tide applies as well 
to the Thames or the Rhine (and there are echoes of Melusine, 
certainly). In the same way Bohemia’s woods and meadows are 
not musically distinguishable from those of any other country. On 
the other hand Vysehrad and Sarka tell at considerable length stories 
of purely Czech interest, and the intensity and grandiloquence of 
Tabor and Blanik are only justified by historical associations. A 
very rough approximation would be, say, tone poems on Caerlon, 
Boadicea, Winchester (a very poor parallel) and Plymouth Hoe. 

Now the music of such tone poems must be in itself excellent and 
virtually independent, as far as the listener is concerned, of its pro- 
gramme if it is to appeal to anyone outside the country of its 
origin. Smetana wrote this cycle between 1874-79 at a time of 
fervid nationalist enthusiasm, when such considerations would havd 
been tantamount to treason to the national cause; and the result 
is that to non-Czech audiences these tone poems, with their 
immensely noisy orchestration and general air of solemn jubilee, 
seem to be on a scale quite out of proportion to their intrinsic 
musical interest. The bard’s harp in Vysehrad, the complicated pro- 
gramme of Sarka and the Hussite chorale in Tdbor and Blanik have 
no associations to us, who learn their significance five minutes before 
the concert starts, in a programme-note. Objectively, the musical 
material is often trivial, and its treatment a parody of Wagnerian 
orchestration, with perpetually blaring brass, tinkling triangle and 
clashing cymbal. (It would be fair, perhaps, to remember that 
Smetana was already threatened with deatness.) Md Vast in its 
entirety is a national monument, and purely aesthetic criticism of 
such works of art misses perhaps as much as half of the artist’s 
conscious aim. After all, does any foreigner wholly understand 
even Shakespeare’s Falstaff, Ibsen’s Peer Gynt or Mickiewicz’s Pan 
Tadeusz? 

* * * * 


Karol Szymanowski died ten years ago, at the age of fifty-four. 
Listening to his music I could only relate it to Scriabin and Debussy. 
He was an impressionist by temperament, but, unlike the French, 
an extremist always (or so it seemed) on the verge of violent out- 
burst, in love with the highest register of voice and instruments and 
finding natural expression for his emotions in great complexity 
and delicacy of texture. In his third piano sonata, played with 
great skill by Philip Lévi, the keyboard technique was obviously 
related to that of Scriabin’s later piano sonatas; but Scriabin’s 
ecstasy was absent and the style was elaborated to express nothing 
less. The poems of Julian Tuwim lose almost everything, I imagine, 
in translation, but Szymanowski’s settings of four poems by James 
Joyce showed that he had a beautifully sensitive perception of even 
English poetry, and the Tuwim “ wordsongs” were therefore in all 
probability brilliant. Emelie Hooke mastered the enormous diffi- 
culties of these songs wonderfully well—their quite unpredictable 
melodic line, their exquisite delicacy and often cruelly high tessitura. 
The Blech quartet played Szymanowski’s second string quartet, 
which has an opening phrase of quite exceptional beauty, though 
the rest of the music does not live up to it and often seems, like 
the piano sonata, to be complex for complexity’s sake. Szymanowski 
is an undoubted master in his own style: but that style—like so 
many modern styles—is only suited to express sensations and 
emotions which lie on the very outside edge of the average listener’s 
experience, and for that reason his music will, I think, always be 
the preserve of the musical connoisseur. MartTIN COOPER. 
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THERE are three large new landscapes among the other paintings by 
Victor Pasmore at the Redfern. In them the particular yields yet 
more ground to the general, and, when it seems likely to prove 
obstreperous, is lightly dismissed altogether. Pasmore’s patches 
of paint are related one to another more by some private and esoteric 
significance, it seems to me, than by visual analysis of the object, and 
the classical aspect of his picture-making is reinforced by the em- 
ployment of a modified form of pointillism—not as a dogma, but 
spasmodically and intuitively, now for a patch of foreground, now 
an area of background. This, doubtless, serves to give an added 
“bite” to surfaces that would otherwise become too misty and to a 
sweetness of colour that is so easily achieved as to become senti- 
mental. Light is his subject, and matter is seen as an obstruction 
to light. The influence of the Japanese print is stronger than ever, 
and the light of these landscapes suggests rather the tastefulness of 
Whistler than the passion of the later Turner. 
* * * * 


Some other young British painters may be seen steering a safe 
but not unattractive middle course between habit and adventure at 
Wildenstein’s winter exhibition. The prevailing wind seems to blow 
from the Euston Road direction, but there are a good many eddies 
and whirlpools caused by other influences. Clifford Frith, becoming 
steadily more practised, has yet to reconcile satisfactorily Euston 
Road and neo-romantic aims. Derek Hill, more stable in his out- 
look, has yet to reach the authority of maturity. George Hooper’s 
watercolours are resplendently full in colour ; though dark in tone 
their bold brushwork suggests strong light. 

* * * * 


The Anglo-French Art Centre continues its admitable and im- 
portant function of bringing to us contemporary work from Paris 
with an exhibition of painting by Yvette Alde. This, as Roger 
Brielle says in a catalogue note, does not pretend to pose definitive 
solutions. It is rather a personal statement springing naturally from 
feeling and emotion. The handling of paint—need one say it of 
any Parisian contemporary ?—is energetic and lively, but the especial 
quality lies in the sumptuous colour. M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE number of skilled observers in some parts of England is DOW 
great—and it continues to increase—that a strange visitor or a new habit 
in a resident bird has little chance of avoiding detection. The COuntiey 
differ remarkably in this regard. Norfolk has always been in the lead, by 
the Flatford Field Centre will further help Suffolk to be a near iva 
South Devon, too, begins to take the lead. Though the funds ae 
meagre, I have seen no report, not even by the Naturalists’ Trust, that jj 
quite so full of surprising records as the ninth Report of the Devon 
Bird Watching and Preservation Society. Its eighty pages or so are full 
of novel observations worth the attention of scientific recorders. Thep 
is now no doubt that the warmth of the South West—sometimes called, 
Riviera—is tempting some migrants to become residents. For example: 
the secretary, the indefatigable Vicar of Stockland, near Honiton, saw , 
turtle dove on January 9th. This comely dove, with its beautiful flight, 
has changed habit—so it seems to me—in several respects of late year, 
It is much more numerous. It arrives much earlier, and now it seems 
more reluctant to go. Again, the report further corroborates the fact thy 
a fair sprinkling of blackcaps—those lovely singers—stay with us the 
winter through. The one illustration of the report (which, alas, is sof 
out) incidentally stresses the war-ravaged state of Braunton Boroughs, ove 
whose preservation the battle still rages. That famous botanist, Dr. Wright, 
photographed a carrion crows’ nest, built in a tangle of barbed wire, ng 
more than four feet above the ground. This most predatory of birds is 
everywhere encouraged by the worst aspects of our civilisation. 


County Variations 

How widely the counties, or even the parishes, of England vary! h 
some of the Home Counties during this strange year resideny 
have lamented a total absence of mushrooms. They have passeda 
year without tasting the most delectable of flavours and most wholesome 
of foods. In the South there was a similar absence, but the deficiency was 
made good in November. At a date when as a rule the harvest is a thing 
of the past, there was even a glut. At the edge of the New Forest, by th 
Hampshire-Dorset boundary, the November crop seems to have surpassed 
all records. On the subject of mushrooms, the search for truffles (beloved 
by all gourmets), for which the New Forest was once famous, seems w 
have fallen into desuetude. It is surprising that in these days of austerity 
and low living (if not high thinking), when such unsavoury birds as sta- 
lings and even owls have been bought and sold, there should not have been 
an extension of the vogue for various mushrooms, most of which at 
pleasant to the taste. The neglect of the champignon is perhaps the least 
reasonable. It-is not only common and good to eat, but it is one of the 
only sorts that will keep without processing or preservatives. Preserved 
mushrooms also are neglected. Did not one of our more famous pol 
explorers once say to me that the most exquisite food he ever tasted was 
an omelette made of penguins’ eggs and powdered mushrooms that had) 
lain for years in a dump of a previous explorer? 


Spring Promises 

Some of our fruit-growers are forecasting a wonderful season of blossom 
next spring. Their grounds of expectation are that fruit-buds for the 
most part are formed in early autumn, and were more than usually 
encouraged by the sunny dryness of last August and September. These 
fat fruit-buds are now distinguishable frem the thin leaf-buds, and they 
are perhaps satisfactorily numerous. Here and there the weather was 10 
favourable, and next year’s buds opened six months too soon. Howevel 
we have certainly enjoyed a season of promise, and the sequent fro 
are themselves an advantage. They arrest too late growth, which 
is the ruin of certain: fruit-trees in the warm South West, and harde 
the wood. Let us hope for the best from the “ condition precedent” 
but it is no more than that. A good fruit year depends much less @ 
the sheer amount of blossom than the proportion of blossom spring co 
ditions allow to be fertilised. 

















In my Garden 


A most useful plant, the dwarf Plumbago Larpentz, more pleasing 
but less frequently called Leadwort, has excelled itself. The beautifi 
blue flowers, very slightly empurpled, were flourishing in mid-Novembt, 
and the leaves still show a bright red patch on an else bare bed. Iti 
invaluable in certain quarters, and it spreads itself, it may be even ext 


sown absurdly late in the season, but indicating the advantage of succt® 
sional sowings, a duty more often recognised in the vegetable than & 
flower garden. ; W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS 


Six,—Since January, 1947, the staff of this school has been short of 
teachers owing to a series of unfilled vacancies, In July, 1947, I reported 
to the Governors that during the past six montits there had been seven 
yacancies and that in all instances, except modern languages, the field of 
choice had been small and the number of, graduates with First and Upper 
Second Class Honours very few. 


Ist Class 

Subject Applicants Honours 
OUI, > Yan ages dl anboccah age vic ivectctacsuans 1 cans —_ 
ES TEREST ER TTI 8 1 
History and Geography ....................0665 12 “= 
English Bae Oe SE Reet LES 7 — 
Modern Languages Jedtvenekasl> Lae 2 
Senior Physics (£75 allowance) . ites 5 1 
Physical Training ............ apuibapscheads 2 — 


The situation has steadily deteriorated. There are two further vacan- 
cies to be filled in January, 1948. Despite advertisements and letters 
to colleges, only one application has been received. 


Subject Applicants 
ESS IESE, DEE ee ee ne 1 (pass graduate) 
Biology and Chemistry ..................00+ 0 


It is difficult to keep going; to maintain high academic standards is 
almost impossible. At this rate the curriculum will be determined by 
the teachers available.—Yours faithfully, 


Holloway School, Hilldrop Road, N.7._ RONALD GILL (Headmaster). 


CHRISTIANITY IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


Six,—I have read with sympathy and interest the letter of the Reverend 
W. G. Hargrave Thomas dealing with the need for a world conference 
of Christians. Another gathering of a somewhat similar kind, though not 
necessarily at first on a more than national scale, is, I feel, desirable. It 
should take much the same form as the Conference on Christian Politics, 
Economics and Citizenship, which was held at Birmingham not many 
years after the first world war. It was, as many will remember, an inter- 
denominational conference, and its aim was to discover how the principles 
of Christianity could better be applied to politics, economics, international 
relations, the use of leisure, etc. The conference published some very 
valuable reports, and the study circles held in connection with it pro- 
moted much valuable thought and happy and inspiring fellowship. The 
one great mistake, which deprived the conference of much of the perma- 
nent value it might otherwise have possessed, was that of allowing it to 
take the form of an isolated effort instead of the first of a series of gather- 
ings, held at intervals of a few years, in which progress could be reported 
and difficulties considered in the light of experience. With the world in 
its present chaotic state, with economic problems of the gravest kind, it 
is surely desirable that Christian people, in a spirit of repentance, humility 
and faith, should once more endeavour to seek help, not only from mutual 
counsel, but from a Power higher than themselves.—Yours very truly, 
Crowholt, Woburn, Bletchley, Bucks. BEDFORD. 


Sir,—In his letter, W. G. Hargrave Thomas suggests the need for an 
international conference of Christians, to discuss political issues. We 
should like to bring to your notice the Westminster Conference to be 
held in London in January, 1948. This, among other things, is an attempt 
by Christian students of Britain and many other countries to come to 
gtips with the political problems of the world. The conference, spon- 
sored by the Student Christian Movement, indicates that Christian 
students are alive to the political implications of the Christian faith. 
This is one more step towards our motto: Ut omnes unum _ sint.— 
Yours, &c., STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT, 
Highfield Hall, Southampton. University College, Southampton. 


ACCEPTING THE IRON CURTAIN ? 


Sir,—May I draw your attention to the fact that the title The Future of 
Europe in your last issue does not correspond with the contents of this 
excellently written article ? I found the following statement: “The iron 
curtain must disappear altogether so far as Germany is concerned, what- 
ever happens to it on her eastern frontier.” Thus you reduce the problem 
of the future of Europe to the much narrower problem of the future of 
Germany, leaving behind the iron curtain countries like Poland and 
Yugoslavia which fought heroically against Germany when she threatened 


our common European heritage. Europe is an indivisible entity, historic- 
ally, culturally and economically, and any system which tends to destroy 
this coherence seems to me not only dangerous morally but disastrous 
politically. To abandon Poland, Yugoslavia and other Eastern European 
countries to Communist Russia would be more than a crime. In the 
famous words of Talleyrand, “Ce serait plus qu’un crime, ce serait une 
faute.”—Yours faithfully, A. POLESKA. 


104 Holland Road, W.14. 


SEEMING TRIVIA 


Str,—Your comment upon the London hotel strike is opportune, as is 
your reminder that this strike was aggravated by the interference of 
agitators patently inspired by political rather than industrial motives. 
Significant, too, is the fact that these agitators tried their hardest to 
induce workers in many other industries to stage “sympathy” strikes. 
The purpose was plainly that of causing as much disruption’ as possible 
to our commerce. Although we have been accustomed in the past to 
ridicule the activities of this subversive element, recent events in other 
countries—noticeably in Canada and in France—have shown that such 
activities are neither negligible nor harmless. They are directed by 
men who are.experts in fomenting unrest and in spreading propaganda 
utterly hostile to democracy and freedom. Short of a general strike or 
some similar national calamity, we cannot hope to estimate the true 
strength of this movement. Nor are the down-at-heel pickets, the 
street-corner orators, representative of the brain-power behind the group. 
These are the underlings, obeying instructions of superiors who carefully 
conceal any connection with the movement and who are free from 
suspicion. 

It is becoming daily clearer that a powerful and ruthless nation is 
pursuing her fixed ambition of imposing a single ideology upon the rest 
of Europe—if not upon the world. The seemingly trivial incident of 
the London hotel strike was merely one of the bubbles rising to the 
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cauldron’s surface. We must be ready for the time when this evil 
mixture reaches boiling-point, and be prepared to cope with any 
emergency which may then occur—such an emergency as the French 
Government has had to meet in the past few days. France’s plight is 
our warning. It is the aim of the subversive element in this country to 
reproduce such chaos over here.—Yours faithfully, W. J. Harris. 


24 Croydon Road, Reigate, Surrey. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA & PALESTINE 


Sir,——Janus complains that the Encyclopaedia Britannica is not objec- 
tive. May I complain that Janus is inaccurate ? He says that the article 
about which there has been complaint is on Palestine ; actually it is on 
Zionism. That is not a mere quibble. There are various ways of obtain- 
ing objectivity. We attempt in the Encyclopaedia Britannica to ensure 
that every article is in itself impartial and strictly accurate ; as a result 
articles take a year to eighteen months in preparation. The Yearbook 
also aims at objectivity, but, as it is produced within a few months of 
the end of the year it records, its objectivity consists rather in giving 
several poigts of view. For instance, the Palestinian question is deait 
with under twenty-five different heads. The article on Palestine itself 
was written by a British journalist; the article on Arab League by a 
professor born of Arab parents in Syria; the article which touches on 
the British Labour Party’s attitude to Palestine is by Prof. G. D. H. Cole, 
and so on. All of these articles are signed. Were it possible for the 
editors of the Encyclopaedia to know the absolute truth about Palestine 
we would quickly substitute ourselves for the United Nations. As it 
is, all we can do is let many sides have their say.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, Wr1iam D. CLARK. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, Ltd., 3-4 Clements Inn, W.C.2. 


IGNORING MOSLEY 


Str,—During the recent disturbances at Ridley Road wise counsel was 
offered to Jewish people whose hearts were pierced by a shaft of fear ; 
they were advised to stay away, for if Mosley and Hamm, who represent 
no one except a collection of ex-18B detainees reinforced by the riff-raff 
of the streets, were ignored, they would fade into deserved obscurity. 
Recently Sir Oswald Mosley summoned a Press conference to announce 
the formation of his new political party. Some fifty representatives of the 
Press attended ; Sir Oswald’s pronouncements were given prominent pub- 
licity in most of the daily newspapers and also in the B.B.C. news. Next 
time a similar invitation is issued is it too much to expect that the Press and 
the B.B.C. will follow the advice which has been given—often with con- 
siderable emphasis—to the Jewish community, and stay away ? Other- 
wise that advice will begin to assume a hollow note. After all, the only 
people who have anything to gain from advertising Mosley are the Com- 
munists.—Yours faithfully, MaGnus WECHSLER. 


85 New Cavendish Street, W.1. 


“ GERMANY—BRIDGE OR BATTLEGROUND ” 


Str,—Without wishing to seem ungrateful for the thoughtful and generally 
favourable review of my book, Germany—Bridge or Battleground, which 
appeared in your issue of November 7th, may I take issue with Mr. 
Midgley on a question of fact? Your reviewer questions the accuracy of 
my statement that the American Joint Chiefs of Staff Directive 1067 
was presented to the European Advisory Commission by General Eisen- 
hower in the winter of 1944-45 and opposed before that body by the 
representatives of the United States Department of State and the Foreign 
Economic Administration. The facts as stated by me were carefully 
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reviewer questions their accuracy because “ Mr. Winant was the American 
member (the only American member) of the European Advisory Commis. 
sion, and General Eisenhower was conducting a campaign ip the 
Ardennes.” General Eisenhower, as Supreme Commander, was indeed 
conducting more than one field campaign, but not necessarily in the field 
and frequently had to attend high policy meetings in London or che. 
where. Mr. Winant was the American member of the European Advisory 
Commission, but this does not alter the fact that as Ambassador he repre. 
sented the Department of State and the Foreign Economic Administration 
both of which were critical of the draft directive-—Yours, etc., . 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N.Y. JAMES P. Warsurn. 


PARSON AND PERSON 


S1r,—Janus asks, “ What is a parson ?”, and answers rightly, guided by 
the Oxford Dictionary, that he is a rector. The Cambridge Dictionary— 
that of Dr. Skeat—throws some more light. “It is certain that parson= 
person ; see Low Latin persona, a person of rank.” The word describes 
a dignity. In mediaeval Latin persono meant to hold in honour. The legal 
phraseology of the order recently issued touching the Duke of Edinburgh 
is in this case precise. The parson is the rector, the personage of the 
parish. The vicar is his deputy. In many parishes the vicar has in fact 
the cure of souls. In other parishes a curate-in-charge, or perpetual curate, 
is given the cure, and may act instead of rector or vicar. So he 35 
included ; the point being that whoever is curate (in the sense that the 
word is used in the Prayer-book) must take care that the name of the 
Duke of Edinburgh is inserted.—Yours faithfully, 
The Deanery, Chichester. A. S. DuNncan-Jongs. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR DISPLACED PERSONS 


Sir,—Many British people have demonstrated a willingness to offer 
employment as domestic servants to women from the displaced persons’ 
camps of Germany and Austria. Perhaps there are some who would be in 
a position to go a step further and offer to accept responsibility for a 
woman and her minor child. There is a great need of such generous 
action, as there are thousands of women in the occupied areas whose 
devotion to their children has prevented them from accepting resettlement 
opportunities. The formalities are simple. A letter to the Foreign Office, 
Room 101, 19 Princes Gardens, London, S.W.7, indicating a willingness 
to employ a mother and to provide hospitality for her minor child is 
sufficient. The result should prove rewarding. ‘Those who are able to 
make such an offer will know that they have made it possible for a family 
unit to be maintained, and for a child in its formative years to be removed 
from the unwholesome atmosphere of occupied Europe.—I am, Sir, 
yours, &c., HAROLD INGHAM. 
15 Warwick Avenue, South Harrow, Middlesex. 


MUSSOLINI AND MAZZINI 


S1r,—May I thank Miss Wiskemann for her courteous reply to my 
letter, and add one further comment ? Mazzinian societies are now lifting 
their heads once more in Italy, and elsewhere. There is an Associazione 
Mazziniana Italiana, whose headquarters are in Turin, and which pub- 
lishes a monthly periodical, I] Pensiero Mazziniano. The Italian support 
of the European Federalist movement is largely Mazzinian. I regret, there- 
fore, any disposition to suggest to British readers that Mazzini was, even 
“in a way” and “in part,” the spiritual ancestor of Fascism. If Fascism 
must, at this late hour, be presented with “ancestors,” Vilfredo Pareto 
might be neminated. Even Garibaldi, with his Red Shirts, his “ march on 
Rome,” and his occasional disposition to assume dictatorial powers, might 
be given avuncular status. But Mazzini is quite unmanageable. His 
Duties of Men, from which Miss Wiskemann quotes a solitary sentence 
(which I have been unable to trace), is a complete armoury of anti-Fascist 
texts and doctrines.—Yours, etc., GwILyM O. GRIFFITH. 
57 Goldieslie Road, Wylde Green, Birmingham. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


Sir,—I must protest against Rawle Knox’s misrepresentation of propor- 

tional representation. In the first place there is no such thing as pro- 

portional representation in single-seat elections: the alternative vote is 

not proportional representation. Secondly, neither under proportional 

representation nor under the alternative vote does the elector have more 

than one vote.—Yours faithfully, J. F. S. Ross. 
3 Conyers Avenue, Birkdale, Southport. 
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Christmas falling on a Thursday gives you a longer 
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—book now. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


‘The Times’’ Out of Joint 


The History of “The Times ’’: The Twentieth Century Test, 
1884—1912. (Times Publishing Company. 21s.) 


Tue history of The Times is the history of England—and of much 
else besides. That fact makes this volume in one aspect remarkable. 
It spans a period of twenty-eight years, the twenty-eight years of 
George Earle Buckle’s editorship. He was appointed by John 
Walter III, he was got rid of by Lord Northcliffe ; thus briefly may 
the vicissitudes of The Times in the period here covered be 
epitomised. The length of the book is immense, its contents for 
the most part fascinating—for the most part, for the tortuosities of 
Hungarian politics as seen by Wickham Steed, or of Balkan intrigues 
as interpreted by Bourchier, tend frankly to become a little tedious. 
But there is no escaping them, for the purpose of the writers of this 
third, and presumably penultimate, instalment of the Thunderer’s 
history, so far as this generation is concerned, is to depict The Times 
as an unofficial (and therefore untrammelled) Foreign Office, often 
better and earlier informed than the institution in Whitehall, with its 
hierarchy installed in Printing House Square and its correspondents 
posted like ambassadors at all the key-points in Europe and beyond, 
both reporting current events and helping to mould them, 

It was an astonishing organisation. The Foreign Department, first 
under Mackenzie Wallace, then under Valentine Chirol, functioned 
in almost complete independence of the editor, instructing corre- 
spondents, writing long letters to them, getting long letters back, 
setting the tone of all the leaders on foreign affairs. These letters, 
much more than the published despatches—letters from Saunders at 
Berlin, from de Blowitz at Paris, from Steed at Rome and then at 
Vienna, from Morrison at Peking, from Bourchier at Sofia, from 
Walter Harris at Tangier—illuminate the whole of the tangled history 
of European politics in all but two of the thirty years that preceded 
the First World War. Few, if any, of them were letters to Buckle, 
By no means all were to Wallace or Chirol. For dominating every- 
thing in the background till the catastrophic irruption of Northcliffe 
in 1908 was the unique personality of Moberly Bell, who joined the 
staff as correspondent in Egypt in 1882 and died pen in hand in his 
office at Printing House Square in 1911. For most of that time he 
bore the title merely of Assistant-Manager under one or other of 
the Walters. Actually he was the force behind the whole machine, 
on the editorial at least as much as on the business side. He ap- 
pointed foreign correspondents ; he kept in constant touch with them, 
praising, suggesting, criticising, reprimanding, sometimes, particu- 
larly towards the end, with no adequate co-ordination with the titular 
head of the Foreign Department. It is to him that many of the 
most important letters from correspondents abroad are addressed. 
But there was one great difference. Bell was not a traveller ; Wallace 
and Chirol were. Bell’s contacts in London were numerous and 
invaluable ; the successive heads of the Foreign Department coursed 
periodically over Europe and Asia, making contacts with correspon- 
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dents, interviewing statesmen and sometimes sovereigns, 
Printing House Square with the political centres of the world, 

Yet the history of The Times is, or should be, the history of 
England, and what makes this volume remarkable is that, apart from 
one historic incident in which the paper was deeply conce 
it would never be gathered that England between 1884 and 1912 
had any domestic history at all. Virtually nothing about home 
politics—nothing about Home Rule except in connection with the 
Pigott letters and the Parnell Commission, nothing about the Pro. 
tection controversy, nothing about the social reform programme of 
1906-10, nothing about the Parliament Act except as distracting atten. 
tion from foreign affairs. The omission, manifestly, is deliberate 
but it is hard to account for. Even though the preface to the first 
volume stated that there was no intention to write a history of current 
politics the contrast between the treatment of home affairs and of 
foreign affairs is striking. To what, then, is the rest of the 
book devoted? To the engrossing inner history of The Times 
itself, The Times staggering financially under the £200,000 
which those fatal forged letters of Richard Pigott’s cost it first 
and last, The Times slipping steadily into insolvency, to be 
rescued temporarily by the American expedients of Messrs. Hooper 
and Jackson, The Times with a circulation down to 38,000 copies, 
The Times finally and irretrievably in the market. 

The story of its ultimate purchase by Northcliffe, which meant 
snatching it from the jaws of Arthur Pearson, whose title to it was 
complete all but a loophole, is far better reading than most fiction, 
At the heart of it all is Moberly Bell, labouring like a Titan to reach 
some arrangement that would save the paper financially without 
surrender of its traditional independence. The position was fan- 
tastic. The buildings at Printing House Square, and the printing. 
works and machinery, were owned by the Walter family quite separ- 
ately from. The Times itself ; the Chief Proprietor of The Times was 
also owner of the printing business and as such was paid for printing 
the paper; and of The Times there were about eighty fractional 
owners, as the result of subdivision of original shares. The litigation 
initiated in 1901 by a lady who owned three-twenty-fifths of three- 
sixteenths plus one-twenty-fifth of one-sixteenth of the capital led 
in the end, after a series of incredible negotiations and manoeuvres, 
to the acquisition of the paper in 1908 by an impenetrably anony- 
mous “X,” revealed in due time as none other than Alfred 
Harmsworth himself. His reign lasted fourteen years—ten years 
beyond the limits of this volume; it will lie with its successor. to 
tell the story of another struggle, hardly less exciting, after North- 
cliffe’s death for possession of the greatest paper in the world. 

What is told here is the tragi-comedy of Northcliffe’s first four 
years at Printing House Square, involving the transformation of the 
“XX” who was to find the capital and let the paper go its own way 
into the “ Chief ” whose summary methods Carmelite House already 
knew so well. Valiantly as Bell had striven, he had in one fatal 
moment conceded everything. When the deal with Northcliffe had 
almost gone through in 1908 Bell set down at length the conditions 
for the future conduct of The Times as he understood them. The 
result was to bring Sutton on Northcliffe’s behalf to Bell’s house on a 
Sunday morning before he was dressed. An ultimatum was delivered. 
Bell took paper and wrote a short note of which the salient sentence 
ran: “I shall act as your Managing Director and carry out your 
absolute instructions.” After that all was lost ; Bell died three years 
later of the attempt to recencile his pledge with his loyalty to the 
traditions of the paper he had served for thirty years. Northcliffe 
went to work systematically, establishing his own men, first and 
foremost Kennedy Jones, in Printing House Square, ousting the 
old gang, Buckle, Chirol and the rest, one by one. The story has 
the quality of Greek drama, But only the first act is here. For the 
continuation and climax we shall have to wait three more years, for 
Vol. IV is not expected before then. Witson Harris. 


Failure of a Mission? 
Speaking Frankly. By James F. Byrnes. 21s.) 


Mr. Byrnes, during a great part of his life of distinguished public 
service, was what the Elizabethans called an “ undertaker.” His 
réle in politics was to organise consent and agreement. As Demo- 
cratic whip in the Senate, he was one of the chief agents of President 
Roosevelt, a réle for which he had special qualifications as he was 
one of the few eminent politicians who was also a close personal 
friend of the President. And, if Washington rumour was corred, 
Mr. Byrnes’s period of service on the Supreme Court did not cut 
all wires to the White House. After Pearl Harbour, Mr. Byrnes 
resigned from the Court to become a kind of viceroy for the President 
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JAMES LAVER 
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EVELYN WAUGH 


His new novel 


Scott-King’s Modern 


5s. net 
Also 
Decline & Fall and Vile Bodies 


The first two volumes in a new Uniform Edition 
of Mr. Waugh’s novels. 
7s. 6d. net each 
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BALZAC 
by STEFAN ZWEIG 


The last work of Stefan Zweig, and a brilliant biography. 
Decorated with 31 vignettes from engravings by the con- 
temporary artists Gavarni, Daumier, Vernier, Emy, Trimolet, 
and Gagniet. A 3=page fold shows a portion of a Balzac MS., 
his corrected proof and the published page. 13 illustrations, 
Demy 8vo. 21/- net. 


LEWIS CARROLL 
by FLORENCE BECKER LENNON 


A biography of the author of Alice in Wonderland and an 
investigation into the mind of thjs conventional Oxford don 
who yet produced, between lectures on Geometry, a complete 
bible of folklore, poetry, mythology and humour for children. 
6 full-page illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15/- net. 


COME HAMMER, COME SICKLE! 
by SIR PAUL DUKES, K.B.E. 


Sir Paul Dukes endeavours to explain the discrepancy between 
the attitude of the Russian public toward the British, by general 
report friendly, and the official Soviet attitude. A life-long 
admirer of the Russian people, Sir Paul Dukes took an active 
part in the Revolution of 1917. 10/6 net. 


The Adventures of 


CHANTICLEER AND PARTLET 
Illustrated by HANS FISCHER 


A Grimm fairy tale illustrated by the Swiss artist, Hans Fischer. 
In bringing him before the exacting and critical Juvenile public 
in this country, we feel confident that we are presenting an 
artist whose freshness, humour and sense of colour will delight 
all children. 7} x 12 Lithographed in 6 colours. 7/6 net. 
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in domestic affairs. It mattered nothing that he was not formally a 
member of the Cabinet ; he was on the inside and in a position of 
great power and responsibility. It was widely expected that he 
would succeed Mr. Hull as Secretary of State, but although the 
honour fell to Mr. Stettinius, Mr. Byrnes accompanied President 
Roosevelt to Yalta and not only sat in on the conferences, but kept 
a stenographic record. (One of Mr. Byrnes’s accomplishments is 
mastery of a rare form of shorthand.) » 

It was, then, no innocent amateur in negotiation who became 
Secretary of State on the nomination of his old Senate colleague and 
admirer, President Truman. It was one of the shrewdest bargainers 
in American public life, a bargainer too experienced and battle-worn 
to expect a 100 per cent. success and too impressed by the terrible 
necessities of the times to dream of sacrificing real gains for world 
peace to triumphs of prestige. What this admirably qualified “ under- 
taker” here chronicles, in a frank but good-tempered book, is the 
discovery that shrewdness, bargaining talents, an extremely strong 
bargaining position and a genuine desire to do the State and the 
world some service, were not enough. It would be unjust to tax 
Mr. Byrnes with failure, but failure it was all the same, failure of 
the hopes and plans that followed the complete Allied triumph in 
Europe and Asia. 

Mr. Byrnes was obviously puzzled at the time, and is puzzled 
now, by the apparently reckless way in which the Russians threw 
away some of their best cards. He does not underestimate the 
abilities either of Generalissimo Stalin or of Mr. Molotov. But he 
did notice what seemed and seems to him a needless sacrifice. “If 
one can recall the days immediately following the German surrender, 
he will agree that, as a result of our sufferings and sacrifices in a 
common cause, the Soviet Union then had in the United States 
a deposit of good will as great if not greater than that of any other 
country. It is little short of a tragedy that Russia should have 
withdrawn that deposit with the recklessness and lack of apprecia- 
tion shown during the last two and a half years.” That this with- 
drawal of her goodwill assets was, from the Russian point of view, 
a mistake, one can well believe. Those assets were far greater in 
Britain than in the United States, and they are almost overdrawn 
here. Why was the withdrawal made? It is the mystery of the 
book, and one on which Mr. Byrnes casts comparatively little light. 

That does not detract from the general merits of the book, which 
makes a much better impression as a connected narrative than it did 
in the excerpts printed in the Press. But Mr. Byrnes, like Mr. 
Chamberlain, was faced with men who believed in their doctrines, 
however foolish those doctrines may seem under western eyes. 
People could not believe that Hitler believed in his own doctrines, 
especially the more foolish of them ; people could not believe that 
the ideological bias of Messrs. Stalin and Molotov so blinded them 
to realities as to lead them to throw away the advantages of the 
almost unlimited gullibility of the west. Perhaps we should be glad 
that Hitler had to disillusion all but the most foolish of his defenders 
here ; perhaps we should be glad that Stalin has disillusioned all but 
the most foolish of his disciples here. But the necessity of dis- 
illusionment is not surprising, even if it naturally surprised a former 
United States senator used to empty professions of political faith as 
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mere top-dressing on a bargain. Mr. Byrnes was as astonished as 
the gentlemen who played with the Heathen Chinee, but these new 
oriental euchre players were not “child-like and bland” ; anyway. 
they were not bland. Mr. Byrnes discovered, the hard way, that 
words could be made to mean anything and that bargaining was 
almost impossible. That is the lesson. 

In the course of telling the story of his education, Mr. Byrnes 
throws a good deal of light on topics not directly connected with 
his main theme. His account of the Russian attitude to France can 
be commended to those passionate patriots, the French Communists, 
Stalin seems to have been genuinely indignant with the Vichy 
leaders for emulating, in 1940, Mr. Molotov’s line in 1939. Mr. 
Byrnes thinks that it was only Mr. Molotov’s excessive greed and 
misjudgement of the situation that led Hitler to invade Russia, that 
the Tilsit of 1939 might have endured. That is surely very doubtful, 
An invasion of Russia was a necessity of the Fiihrer’s passions and 
programme. It had to come. Hitler’s mistake lay in not “ babying 
along ” the Russians until he had made some kind of settlement in 
the West, aided by such allies as the American Communist party, 
For it is worth remembering that the charge of war-mongering 
was being slung about even in 1941. Roosevelt was a war-monger ; 
so was Mr. Wallace; so, above all, were those who hinted that 
there was any danger of the imperialist war moving east to the 
gates of Moscow. D. W. BrocGan. 


Heresy in Lisbon 
Hugo Gurgeny. By Mary Brearley. (Cape. 9s. 6d.) 

“The city of Lisbon, as seen from the deck of a ship entering the 
harbour, presents a very fair prospect, and on a morning in the 
early part of May, 1605, it must have been far lovelier than it is 
today. For then it was small enough to be held in a cup of green 
hills, and everywhere the straggling rows of white houses were broken 
by large gardens full of cypresses and flowering trees. The first 
glance about him that a man took on landing showed that he stood 
in one of those market-places where the roads of world traffic meet 
and cross. The crowd that pushed their way about, or merely 
loafed and spat, included types from four continents. . . . Among 
the crowd were silent men with quick-turning eyes and attentive 
ears. . . . Everyone knew they were the Familiares or Inquisition 
police.” 

SO Miss Brearley sets her scene, in a city that she knows with the 
intimacy of many years’ residence, and in a period that she has come 
to know well through the study of its documents. She is, or was, 
president of the Lisbon branch of the Historical Association, and 
those familiar with the periodical publications of this branch will 
have come on her admirable studies and reconstructions of past 
English life in Portugal. They are always lively and always 
scholarly ; she is a historian with an animating touch. Her new 
book shows this nice balance; she deals carefully with the docu- 
ments of history, both English and Portuguese, and at the same time 
peoples her scene with live and often moving figures. She brings 
to life for us the Inquisition-dominated, Spanish-ridden Lisbon of 
340 years ago, with its wary, watchful Jesuit priests, its Protestant 
(and Catholic) English factory of merchants and ’prentices, its irri- 
tated and excellent British consul, 

Hugo Gurgeny was an English merchant who came to Lisbon on 
business for a visit; he was a Protestant (whether Anglican or 
Calvinist is not altogether clear ; there seenys some confusion in the 
evidence here ; baptised and brought up in the Established Church, 
he seems later, though apparently ordained, to have taken against 
bishops and preached outside the Church). He was an Oxonian, a 
gentleman, and something of a theologian. Finding himself in 
Lisbon, he acceded to a request from some of his countrymen that 
he should read the Church of England service to them in a private 
house once a week. It was this that landed him in trouble, for it 
drew the attention of the English priests in Lisbon (the pleasant 
and jolly Father Joseph Foster, of whom we have heard elsewhere ; 
he was confessor to the Brigittine nuns ; and the busy Father Lloyd, 
S.J., the British consul’s bugbear), who denounced Gurgeny to the 
Inquisition for causing scandal to Catholics. Thus the long cam- 
paign against him was set in motion. 

The trial and questioning and imprisonment lasted three years. 
It is given here almost in full ; the evidence of witnesses, how some- 
one had seen him keep his hat on during the Angelus and when 
the Host passed, someone else had seen him visit a dying youth to 
proselytise him, and so on, They tried to trap him into confessing 
that he had been “ baptised a Christian” and had lapsed ; that he 
was, in fact, a Catholic heretic. Gurgeny stood up to it well for 
some time; in the end, when sentenced to the flames, his nerve 
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Samuel Palmer 
THE VISIONARY YEARS 
Geoffrey Grigson 


In this new study of the early life and early paintings and 
drawings of Samuel Palmer, Geoffrey Grigson argues that the 
canon of English painting needs drastic revision and in that 
revision Samuel Palmer must have the place earned by his 
romantic genius. There is a full catalogue of Palmer’s known 
drawings and paintings from childhood till 1835 and among the 
plates there are a number of remarkable Palmers reproduced 
for the first time. 

“One of those rare books which omy dl one shudder with 
delight merely to turn its pages.”—The I 

Wik. 64 plates. £2 2s. net. 


Shakespeare’s Bawdy 
A LITERARY AND PSYCHOLOGICAL ESSAY 
& A COMPREHENSIVE GLOSSARY 


Eric Partridge 


This book comprises an essay on the various aspects of the 
“ Bawdy ” in Shakespeare and a full glossary citing significant 
passages and appending where necessary definitions and ex- 
planations, Eric Partridge is the author of “ A Dictionary of 
Slang and Unconventional English ” and numerous otber books 
on language. 
Edition limited to 1,000 numbered copies. £2 2s. net. 
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broke and he signed a confession and recantation. He was released 
from prison at last, crushed in health and spirit, and passes out of 
our sight. The gradual breaking down of the courage and will ef a 
courageous but sensitive man is admirably realised ; it is not only 
a documentary and historical but a psychological study and holds 
one’s interest to the enigmatic end. It is a fascinating world into 
which we are plunged. 

I have only one complaint to make ; why does Miss Brearley com- 
pare the Inquisition in Portugal to the luckless Frankenstein? This 
must surely be a slip. Rose MACAULAY. 


A Great English Painter 


Samuel Palmer: The Visionary Years. By Geoffrey Grigson. 
(Kegan Paul. 42s.) 

“©! BLESSED BIOGRAPHY,” Samuel Palmer turned frorm imagining 
the amusement of Sir Thomas More and his family to exclaim, 
“which hast embalmed a few of the graces of so many great and 
good people.” It is such a biography, or the heart of it, that Mr. 
Grigson has written. His aim is simply to reflect the man, and no 
generalisation, moral or polemic, is allowed tc mar the effect. The 
task of valuing and revaluing the artist is left where it belongs, in 
the hands of the painters who have been looking at him in recent 
years. If the picture lacks these evidences of personal closeness to 
its subject which mark the Life and Letters it 1s also without its 
tiredness ; the long years of recollection are in the background here, 
instead of obscuring the view. Often a memory of the luminous 
meditations of Redhill will add for the reader a depth to the eccentric 
outline of the early letters. Mr. Grigson deals only with the years 
in which Palmer made that contribution to British painting which 
is apparently so far from being exhausted. We could not have hoped 
to have had them done half so well. 

The inclusion of this figure, fanatical and enchanting, this crinkle- 
crankle Goth who had also, although it escaped his son, the most 
delightful vein of comic talk, among the pillars of the national school 
in whose vestibule he has been left to wait for so long, is now com- 
plete. And it adds to our knowledge not only of national canons, 
but of art in general. Palmer is the pure type of the artist whose 
eye, however penetrating, has the task of fortifying and corroborating 
an idea. No British painter who looked so closely at the world has 
been so little infected as he in his great years by the method which 
has been peculiarly typical of the art of Northern Europe in modern 
times—the method of Constable and Chardin and Rembrandt. 
Against their search for the one visible happening, the single act 
of direct observation, which, rehearsed in all its authenticity, can 
become an emblem of the whole, Palmer anc his kind set the opposite 
pursuit. His object was a deliberate epitome—for him as for 
Breughel no landscape was perfect without water—and an epitome 
not so much of configuration as of feeling. His distaste for “the 


naturalist by profession ” was of the deepest; in the studies which 
Mr. Grigson has assembled we can watch him liberating a meadow, 
an apple tree, from its particularity. For Palmer the surface of the 
phenomenal world, which has borne the impress of such gigantic 
personal utterances, became a “dreamy and mistic glitter.” 

Palmer’s idea, the idea of natural excess, of divine grace abound- 
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ing in the Shoreham fields, was heavily besieged. It was besieged 
not only by the moribund ideal of the immediate past, and the 
particular with its own deadness, the Dutch taste, but also 
Linnell’s sharpness, Richmond’s success. He was confirmed in his 
way by a love for the masters of linear abundance, for Diirer ang 
Bonasone ; the tale of his sources both illuminates and demolishes 
the conventional notion of a romantic tradition. He received little 
support from his peers among contemporary painters. “Girtin’s 
twilight, beautiful,” he noted, “but did he know the grand old 
men?” And in the end it was the ideal, in its irresistible Italian 
guise, which destroyed the idea. No sadder words are recorded of 
our painters than Palmer’s later reflections on himself. 

In spite of his son’s bonfire, which “lasted for days,” we know 
an uncommon amount about Palmer ; from his development we can 
add some rare details to what we know of aesthetic anatomy, The 
old school of writers upon the painter of the “ Tempesta” used 
invariably to meditate on what blessedness it was descended on him 
in boyhood in “the hills of Castelfranco”; with Palmer we are 
luckier, we can lay our hands on one of the precise experiences, 
The moon that rose for him, before he was four, between the 
branches of an elm, to be fixed for ever by a couplet of Milton ready 
and waiting on the lips of—such creatures no loager breathe—his 
nurse, must be read of in his own words. And with personal history 
there is interlocked, as we may suspect it always is in the great 
moments of painting, the iconographic. The infant’s moon is also 
= — of Beulah, of Bunyan’s land on the borders of heaven and 

ake’s. 

Mr. Grigson is able to discover similarly double ancestry for much 
that is characteristic of Palmer’s matter ; the learning and the feel- 
ing with which he traces such complicated conjunctions are beyond 
praise. The rare critical appreciations which he allows himself 
form an almost equally positive contribution to our knowledge. But 
first and last his essay is a biography, an embalming of grace, belong- 
ing beside the Life and Letters and hardly more likely to be replaced. 
The importance of the book would have justified an even more 
generous allowance of plates ; so little is excluded of the best that 
remains to us from these years that it seems a pity that any should 
have been missed. It is to be hoped that the hungry multitude which 
awaits such books as this, at a rather lower price, will make enough 
noise to penetrate to its excellent publishers and influence their 
calculations on the next occasion. LAWRENCE GOWING. 


Years Between the Wars 

1 Fight to Live. By Robert Boothby. (Gollancz. 21s.) 

ROBERT BootHBy, member of Parliament, journalist, broadcaster and 
lecturer, has written an alive, arresting and provocative autobiography 
which gives a clear picture of the mistakes of the past, contains 
pungent criticisms of the economic situation of the present day and 
stresses the need of urgency for our future. The book is divided 
into two parts. The first part opens with an account of life at 
Oxford in the ’twenties and the mentality of that post-war genera- 
tion ; this is followed by an attempt to describe the social back- 
ground of the fashionable world in England between the wars. 
These early chapters are the least successful and contain too many 
lists of names. It is to be regretted that the author, when describing 
his youth and his years at Oxford, has not allowed his readers the 
benefit of his Falstaffian wit which is the joy of his friends and can 
mellow his enemies. . 

Robert Boothby is a bohemian at heart and was always restless 
and ill at ease in London drawing-rooms or at parties in country 
houses, and he would have been wise to have left the chronicles of 
those vanished days to the surer pen of Osbert Sitwell. However, 
from the moment Boothby begins to tell his political story he shows 
himself to be an astute journalist and shrewd observer of life, men 
and current events. As a member of Stanley Baldwin’s secretariat 
of young Conservatives and later as Parliamentary Private Secretary 
to Winston Churchill for three years, he had every opportunity of 
watching the chief actors on the political stage from very close 
quarters. He could see the darkening scene from the wings during 
the fateful years that led up to the humiliation of Munich. He was 
in a position to hear the happenings of the day discussed by leading 
men and women, and he does not hesitate to give his own contribu- 
tion from time to time. There are records of his travels to the 
United States, Russia, Germany and Central Europe, with bio- 
graphical sketches of the statesmen he met. His impressions of 
Briining stand out vividly amongst the motley crowd of Europeans 
he lived and talked with. He gives first-hand accounts of the turn- 
ing points in history at the Lausanne and Genoa Conferences, and 
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CHAUCER AND THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. By H. S. 
Bennett (OXFORD HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE—VOL, II, 
PART 1) 15s. net 
Contents: Chaucer and His Age: Religion: Chaucer; The Fifteenth Century : 
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Chronological Tables: Bibliography. 


d of A reprint, now ready, of “ the best general English survey of 
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potamian Exploration. By Seton Lloyd witH AN INTRO- 
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URICA LLOYD 15s. net 


HOW TO 


LEARN A LANGUAGE 
Charles Duff 


Just published—a new approach to an old and vexed problem, 
academically sound, but unorthodox and stimulating. 


and La. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net 


The first part of this book gives biographies of the great figures of British 
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discoveries down to the present day. This material has never before been 
presented in a single volume. 
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PAGES 6s. net 


_- THE MATTERHORN 
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ng- The outstanding book on the Matterhorn, newly revised and 
ed, with two additional chapters by R. L. G. Irving to bring the 
ore story up-to-date, 


hat "Cap 4to. Illustrated. 15s. net 
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The moment has come for Meredith, as it comes regularly in the history of all 
major writers, when the obscurity that followed his death is thinning in the 
warmth of a new interest. “ The Egoist” has always been the most popular, 
as it is probably the most successful, of all his novels, and it is to be expected 
that this re-issue will find a large public ready for it. 
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his conversations with Lloyd George add great interest to many pages 
of the book. 

The second part, entitled The Problems of Peace, is an attempt 
to apply the deductions which the author considers should be drawn 
from the deplorable events which led up to the second world war. 
The continuing link between the two books is really Robert Boothby’s 
consistency of outlook towards three main points: his hatred of 
all forms of totalitarian government combined with his passionate 
belief in individual freedom ; his continued faith in the vital neces- 
sity for some form of collective security and his hopes for a deliber- 
ately planned policy of economic expansion. All these complicated 
issues are dealt with in a manner to make them clear to the general 
reader. 

In the final chapters there are forceful criticisms of Bretton Woods 
and of the American Loan and an admirable exposition of the 
ideas Maynard Keynes bequeathed to us. Boothby spent three 
months in the United States in 1945 lecturing and reporting for 
the News of the World, and we are given a fascinating eye-witness 
account of the San Francisco conference. There are also short essays 
on such varied subjects as Robert Burns, Karl Marx, Freud, funda- 
mental democracy and the foundations of Conservative belief. The 
whole eventful story is told by a man who has enjoyed watching 
the high table of the game of politics and who, with a gambler’s 
instinct, has thrown his own stake on to the table. He has had luck 
and set-backs at times, but in his writings there appears no trace 
of bitterness or unkindness towards his fellow men. Robert Boothby 
has chosen for the title of his book I Fight to Live, but after reading 
it one feels that he has not had to fight very hard, and that his intense 
zest for life has made such struggle as there was not wholly 
unbearable. MALCOLM BULLOCK. 


Thomas Mann 

Essays of Three Decades. By Thomas Mann. Translated by H. T. 
Lowe-Porter. (Secker and Warburg. 21s.) 
THOMAS MANN speaks of Goethe as representative of those five 
hundred years from the fifteenth to the nineteenth centuries “ which 
we call the bourgeois epoch.” He backs his point with a vast 
armament of learning, perception, allusion and suggestive skill. 
And that very armament drove my attention away from Goethe 
and set me wondering where, on any analogous approach, we place 
Thomas Mann. Roland, perhaps, to Goethe’s Charlemagne—Roland 
sounding the horn in the Pyrenean defile as the last of the rearguard 
succumb? But Roland was a good deal stupider than Thomas Mann, 
or the Song did not do Roland justice. Oliver would be a more 
fair comparison ; Oliver was not stupid. But Dr. Mann has the 
advantage again; his voice is indeed the horn of Roland; a far- 
reaching voice, a voice of depth and power. A certain pomp clings 
to it, but that is not unbecoming. A man who wields those weapons 
of strength and sensitivity, who writes with such generalship, is 
entitled to a little pomp. Surely he is the last of the rearguard. 
Here is his collection of essays, lectures and occasional pieces done 
between 1910 and 1938. Where, today or tomorrow, will the middle 
class find time and space to write with such leisure and confidence 
and splendour? 





JUST PUBLISHED 


SELECTED POEMS 


by 
Teresa Hooley 


All Teresa Hooley’s poetry is suffused with sincerity 
and with a tender lyric quality which give distinction 
to the most traditional of her themes. This selection 


will appeal to a wide public. 
With decorations by FREDA NICHOLS 78. 6d. net 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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He speaks in one essay (on Kleist’s Amphitryon) of a book he 
would have liked to write— 

“a critique of those dear and precious great old books, the ones 
towards which one has special personal relations of love and insight, 
The treatment should be fresh and immediate, untrammelled as 
though the works themselves had just appeared in print, If I 
were certain of, living to be a hundred, I would make a start on 
this series.” 

That was in 1926. Dr. Mann did not, unfortunately, have that 
arrogant certainty of long life which he attributes to Goethe—and 
which, as he shows in that exhaustive and irrefutable way of his, 
was an attribute of Goethe’s huge stature in life and letters. He 
will not write that book. But there is a great deal in Essays of Three 
Decades to show with what magnificence it would have been done, 

To return to Goethe as Representative of the Bourgeois Age. This 
(Dr. Mann’s lecture at the Berlin Academy of Arts on the hundredth 
anniversary of Goethe’s death) brings Goethe to life in detail and in 
outline before the reader’s eyes ; Goethe less, in this instance, as a 
literary artist than as a manifestation of the life force, a figure stand- 
ing out in extraordinary dimensions, but human, against the confused 
backcloth of his day. What it does not succeed in doing is to identify 
Goethe with bourgeoisie or aristocracy, with this age or that. True, 
Dr. Mann was not here talking only about Goethe. He was making 
a personal declaration of faith, a statement of fundamental adherence 
to the bourgeois republic. In 1932 such a declaration by Thomas 
Mann meant a great deal. To assess these essays one has often to 
place them in the context of their time. None is, however, a 
propaganda piece in the first instance. 

Personal impulses, too, compel Dr. Mann to neglect the simpler 
for the apparently more difficult task. He will come at his subject 
from an angle, seeking a special interpretative approach, impelled to 
complicate in order, it would seem, that the ultimate triumph of 
simplification may be the greater. One prefers from him that 
“immediate, untrammelled ” treatment ; for when he does attempt 
it, when he can bring himself to make a frontal attack on a plain 
subject, he is unsurpassed. The essay Chamisso is of this kind, 
To his examination of The Marvellous Tale of Peter Schlemihl Dr, 
Mann brings delightful freshness and skill. I recollect having been 
bothered at an early age by that question of Peter Schlemihl’s 
shadow ; could not a man reasonably hope to get along without one? 
“ Well, no matter,” remarks Dr. Mann. 

“Precisely the impossibility of checking up on and deciding this 
question is the real point of the book ; granting the premise, every- 
thing follows with shattering consistency. . . . The decidiny factor 
is that the author managed from the start to convince us of the value 
and importance of a good healthy shadow for the respectability of a 
human being. So that we find such expressions as ‘ sinister secret’ 
only a bit exaggerated ; we are prepared to see a man without a 
shadow as the most afflicted and repulsive being under the sun.” 

As Dr. Mann points out, Peter Schlemihl is not particularly suit- 
able for the young. As a boy I had some difficulty in accepting 
the premise, though Chamisso’s matter-of-fact narrative ended by 
convincing me—and particularly the episode of the painter whom 
Peter Schlemihl sounded on the possibility of painting a man an 
artificial shadow: 

“The artist makes the chilling reply that a man who has no 
shadow should not walk in the sun, that is the safest and most 
reasonable way—and quits him with a ‘ piercing’ look.” 

It is a great service to have such things recalled and illuminated. 
These are mere specimens from a collectién that includes aesthetics, 
philosophy and social history ; Lessing, Wagner, Tolstoy and Freud. 
Mr. Lowe-Porter has done a first-class translation. 

JOHN MIDGLEY. 


Harry of England 


By M. P. Willcocks. (Allen and 


A True-Born Englishman. 
Unwin. 15s.) 

Wuat is a proper Englishman like ? Well, first of all he is to be 
found only in England, for abroad he has a sour face, detesting as 
he does all foreigners, and this sour face is not a part of his 
essential nature. He detests foreigners because he is honest and 
jolly, and from abroad come all flim-flam and foppery, such as 
Italian opera and the Roman Catholic Church. His diet like his 
heart is honest and straightforward, being roast beef, which he 
follows with a pipe of good tobacco. When he is young he is 4 
rip-roaring good fellow, a merry andrew, and as he grows old he 
acquires the tolerance, sympathy and wisdom of all good men and 
true. But he is no saint. He sows his wild oats, gets drunk, keeps 
a mistress like the rest of mankind, but, honest, incorruptible 4 
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FATHER WAINRIGHT 
Lucy Menzies 


‘*Miss Menzies has not only produced a sympathetic study 
of a single man, but has added an important page to the 
history of the Church of. England.’’—Church Times. 

6s. 6d. net 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Vol. | 


A RECORD 


Roger Lloyd 
“* There is an exhilarating quality about all that Canon Lloyd 
writes, and his history of the Church of England in the present 
century is no exception to the rule. As a first instalment, this 
book could hardly be bettered.’’—Church Times. 
Reprints now available. 15s. net 


MANY SONS UNTO GLORY 


A book for the Broken Hearted 


E. Vellacott Wood 


A sincere and very moving document, by a mother whose son 
was lost in the war, describing simply and devoutly how she 
came through grief to understand the purpose in her suffering. 

4s. 6d. net 


THE CHRIST OF CATHOLICISM 
A Meditative Study 
Dom Aelred Graham 


A Christological study of the first importance, by one of the 
leading Catholic theological writers, this book should com- 
mand the attention of theologians of every school. 2Is. net 








Your Children’s Christmas Presents 


Nicholas & the Fast - Moving Diesel 
Written and illustrated by Edward Ardizzone 


** Dash and enterprise are suitably rewarded. The narrative script 
charges alongside the dramatic lithographs almost as fast as the 


Diesel itself.’’—The Scotsman. gs. net 
The Little Grey Men 
6 BB ” 


Illustrated by Denys Watkins-Pitchford in colour and 
black-and-white. 

This favourite story by ‘‘ BB” about the gnomes who lived in an 

old tree by the side of the Folly Brook has just been re-issued with 

charming illustrations. It won the Carnegie medal when it first 

appeared, and was serialised by the B.B.C. 10s. 6d. net 


Summersalt’s Circus 
Written and illustrated by Dorothy Craigie 


**A lively tale of a circus which very nearly did not perform. The 
illustrations, coloured and black-and-white, are full of the little 


details so dear to the minds of children.’’—East Anglian Daily Times. 
7s. 6d. net 


Grimm/’s Household Tales 
Illustrated by Mervyn Peake 


** The conjunction of Grimm and Peake has resulted in a remarkable 
volume. Mr. Peake responds to everything in the odd old German 
mind of the Grimm brothers . . . This is a book to snap up.’’— 

ELIZABETH BOWEN (Tatler). 
“The right ebullient magic, . . His forests are truly enchanted 
and impenetrable.’’—Mary Crospie (Observer). 10s. 6d. net 


SABE Eyre & Spottiswoode 











Salmagundi 
A CALENDAR OF SUNDRY MATTERS 
JOYCE CONYNGHAM GREEN 


‘According to Hannah Glasse you may always make a salmagundi 

of “such things as you have, according to your fancy,” so its 

name serves very well for a pleasant book of folk-lore and country 

customs with many quotations, all incorporated in a journal of 

present-day experiences recorded with humour.’—The Lady, 
Illustrated by ANTONY LAKE. 15s. net 


Severn Tide 


BRIAN WATERS 


A study of the tidal estuary of the Severn, with a description of 
the Bore, and of its inshore fishing, cider making, and shipping; 
history, local life and lore. With 16 photographs. 15s. net 


The Romance of Rhodesia 
A. S. WADIA 


Being impressions of a sight-seeing tour, by the author of A 
Thousand Miles up the Amazon, etc. He writes vividly of places, 
and of people with revealing understanding. 

16 photographs in coliotype. 21s. net 


The Northern 
Maid 


Two New Master Musicians 
Each 7s. 6d. net 


Bach 
E. M. & SYDNEY GREW RICHARD ARMSTRONG 
‘Mr. Armstrong shows his 


Ravel characters, from captain to 

















NORMAN DEMUTH 
Latest additions to this collection 
of biographical and critical 
Studies, each with calendar of 
events in the composer’s life, 
table of compositions, biblio- 
graphy, illustrations from photo- 
graphs, musical examples, etc. 


carpenter, responding to a de- 
cisive testing of their manhood 


in this ordeal by water. . . . The 
whole story is primitive, ele- 
mental, and gripping . which 


one can recommend to all lovers 

of the sea.’ 

D. S. SAVAGE in the Spectator. 
9s. Od. net 


DENT 





WAS UUTON 


At 7 Albemarle Street, the historic eighteenth- 
century house which is the headquarters of the 
National Book League, a remarkable exhibition of 
books on fashion and costume is now open (daily 
11 to 6). It is arranged by James Laver. The 
many rare and beautiful illustrated books which are 
displayed, together with superb pictures and prints, 
tell the history of clothes through five centuries. 
This is one of the many notable exhibitions arranged 
by the National Book League. The charge for 
admission to non-members is 2s. 6d., but there is 
no charge to members of the National Book League. 
Membership is open to all, at an annual subscription 
of 10s. 6d. for country members, and 21s. for town 
members. Write to the Secretary for a 16-page 
leaflet outlining all the privileges of membership. 
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for the right, he comes through undamaged. The purest ore in 
this strain is to be found in the first half of the eighteenth century 
according to Mr. Willcocks, and the most shining specimen is 
Henry Fielding. 

If all these qualities make a true-born Englishman, then Fielding 
is one. But I am suspicious of Mr. Willcocks’s intentions in present- 
ing him as such. In a recent Marginal Comment, Mr. Harold 
Nicolson discussed the purposes of biography, and mentioned as 
two of the most usual the desire to commemorate and the desire 
to instruct, both of which to a certain extent obscure the truth about 
the subject of the biography. Mr. Willcocks combines both these 
purposes. His sympathy for Fielding’s character is great, which is 
as it should be, but it springs from such qualities as I have described 
above, and he sets out to prove that Fielding’s character conformed 
to them. This puts the emphasis in the wrong place, on the virtues 
of the English character as displayed by Fielding rather than on 
Fielding as an individual. 

Mr. Willcocks’s purpose is in fact patriotic—all very well in its 
place, but irritating to the reader who opens the book suspecting no 
such thing—and it adds nothing to our knowledge of Fielding, 
who does not always live up to the standard he has been set 
by his biographer. He did not like Rabelais as good English- 
men should. He was tolerant, but expressed no horror at the sight 
of Jacobite heads crowning Temple Bar after the ’45, and when he 
drew designs for county workhouses, he put in—“ Alas,” says Mr. 
Willcocks—whipping posts. Why alas? If Fielding thought in a 
particular way, it is interesting to know it; it is not a bit important 
if he deviates from a particular ideal. But Fielding is the ideal, so 
there is very little he can do wrong ; and his works, we find, are 
above criticism. Virtues are discovered in the plays ; Amelia, surely 
one of the most insipid women, is set up for us to admire as a perfect 
heroine ; it is the plot in Tom Fones which is singled out for praise. 
To complete the effect Mr. Willcocks writes in a careless and jovial 
style, supposedly suitable to his hero. There are frequent references 
to “ young Harry Fielding,” “ hearty Fielding,” his lusty virile words 
and the virtues of claret and port. As a biography this book is a 
failure, because Mr. Willcocks is busy, not showing us Fielding, but 
showing us that Fielding was something in particular—a true-born 
Englishman. 

But those who are not put off by the rollicking tone, and the 
suspicion that they are really being shown our island genius in 
Henry Fielding’s clothing, will find this book readable and enter- 
taining in spite of its many faults. A quantity of miscellaneous 
information gives it a merit quite independent of the subject, con- 
juring up a vivid picture of the early eighteenth century. when—we 
learn—flocks of asses were milked in the streets of London, and a 
cavalry charge was accompanied by a cloud of flying wigs. Trifles 
these, but valuable all the same, because, although human nature may 
not change, the pictures which fill people’s minds change with every 
generation. It is such trifles which remind us that the people we are 
reading about are not contemporaries in fancy dress. 

Puie TROWER. 








Old Diplomacy 
The Remimiscences of 
LORD HARDINGE OF PENSHURST, K.G., P.C. 
“ This book does more than add a footnote to history: it shows us history 
| and its dramatis persone in the raw.”—The Glasgow Herald. 
With illustrations. 18s. net 


| The House of Pitt 


By SIR TRESHAM LEVER, Bart. 
“ No one could have woven the private and public lives of a great family into 
a more enjoyable book.” —The Observer. With illustrations. 21s. net 


Ready Early December 
Middle East Journey 


By RICHARD GOOLD-ADAMS 
All the countries of the Middle East pass under appreciative review in this 
original and highly constructive survey With illustrations. 15s. net 


| Light and Shade at Scotland Vard || 


By H. M. HOWGRAVE-GRAHAM, C.B.E. 
i} The author was Secretary at Scotland Yard from 1927-1946 and writes an 
informative and entertaining book. With illustrations 15s. met 


John Murray 























Fiction 

The Island Feud. By B. Dew Roberts. (Chatto and Windus, 9s. 6d.) 
Private Enterprise. By Angela Thirkell. (Hamish Hamilton. 10s.) 
Tue chief problem of the historical novel lies in the dialogue ; jr 
is not so much a matter of whether or not to use obsolete and archaic 
words as of.the “ run ” of the phrasing. In a novel with a seven- 
teenth-century setting, such as The Island Feud, the author could 
have stuck to words and phrases in current use both then and at the 
present day, and the result would have been at the same time 
natural and characteristic. (The best example of this treatment is 
Fr. Hugh Benson’s Oddsfish.) As it is, the characters in this book 
seem sometimes to speak in a seventeenth- and sometimes in a 
twentieth-century idiom, which is a little disturbing. The isolation 
of Wales, the Montagu-Capulet-Civil-War theme and the romantic 
beauty of the scene are concisely defined ; the characters themselves 
—notably Gelly, the lame ferryman, a Charonesque link between 
the two sets of personages—are less clear. The murder trial, which 
should set the tone for the whole conflict of the novel, is not suff- 
ciently “worked -up.” The style ig easy, distinguished and 
straightforward. 

Private Enterprise is the only book of Miss Thirkell’s that I have 
read ; it left me with a desire to read at least two of her seventeen 
other novels. I seem to remember that she has a large public, but 
has received “a bad Press” from the more esoteric reviewers ; these 
two factors alone give her work a certain interest. What js it about 
her writing that delights a mass of readers while it infuriates a few 
critics? Let us begin by looking at her from the point of view of 
her admirers. First of all, Private Enterprise is a long book with a 
great many characters ; nearly all of these are familiar, and no mental 
effort is required to envisage them. There is the well-bred, middle- 
aged woman who has been and still is very attractive, though her 
looks have lost their surface polish. (Oddy enough, none of the 
younger women in the story has either the charm or the mystery of 
these aging ladies.) 

“You know Mrs. Brandon, who lives at Pomfret Madrigal. She’s 
rather like mother, pretty and soft. I don’t mean silly. I mean she 
looks as if your finger might go right in if you poked her.” 

There is the mocking but well-mannered young man who makes 
fun of his mother but, of course, adores her; then there are three 
kinds of comic characters, all of the working-class. One is the 
elderly Nanny whose gnomic utterances embody the commonsense 
and wisdom withheld from her social superiors ; and there are a 
jobbing gardener who is “ almost a half-wit” and a young electrician 
who takes his work very seriously. I think we are all agreed that 
these types are highly diverting. I am told by a friend who has 
read every single one of Miss Thirkell’s novels that she has a special 
gift for recording the difficulties, disappointments and frustrations of 
the upper-middle-class housewife. Certainly, if space and volubility 
count as support, Miss Thirkell has not failed this part of ber public. 
Out of 380 pages of close print there are innumerable passages of 
this kind: 

“Mr. Brown at the Red Lion, she said, could be relied upon to 
provide such beer as was available and occasionally spirits. Mrs. 
Dingle, a respectable widow who worked at Adelina Cottage three 
days a week, would oblige with help on three other op > and 
really understood turning a room out., The man who did Miss 
Hampton’s garden on Wednesday afternoons, Maria, (cottage) on 
Monday and Tuesday, Louisa on Thursday and Friday, would 
continue te do Editha on Saturday afternoons. The laundry called 
on Monday once a fortnight and Mrs. Dingle would take home any 
personal washing once a week.” 

It would not have been thus that Trollope—whose “ Barset” and 
“ Barchester” Miss Thirkell has borrowed for her setting—would 
have entertained his readers in 1947. Indeed, in the matter of 
place-names has she not been both arch and presumptuous ? 

I find it difficult to understand the point of view of those whom 
this author has irritated, as I recall it, to madness. The Labour 
Government seems to worry her a bit, and every now and then there 
is a nostalgic reference to Mr. Churchill and his days of power (Ah! 
those were the times, when we were all killing one another), while 
foreigners, intellectuals and working-class folk are treated as figures 
of fun. But what of it? This is one of the traditions of English 
humour. In this respect Miss Thirkell takes her place beside the 
music-hall comedian of today and the court jester of the Middle 
Ages. As long as she confines herself to “ broad” comedy, it would 
be priggish to criticise her; it is oniy when a serious, or moral, 
attitude seems to shadow her rather hysterical high spirits that one 
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wants to skip or read something else but this is not so often as you 
would think. I may be wrong, but I have a feeling that there is 
somé@ sort of ideal, of message, behind such passages as this, and 
that if there is it will be a bore. 

**We need a more eighteenth century set to see us through this 
mess. . . If they were gentlemen in the proper sense of the word, 
if they, drank and gambled and whored . . . and put people in the 
pillory or cut their ears off and encouraged vhild-labour, I'd feel 
some faint hope for England. But as their idea appears to be that 
everyone should do no work, and be highly paid for not doing it, 
1 don’t see where we are going.’ 

“*What I really mind is their trying to burst up the Empire,’ 
said Lydia. . . ..I mean like leaving Egypt and trying to give India 
to the natives.’” 

My own criticism of Miss Thirkell’s work is that to bring on a 
great manv personages 1n a confined space, as she does, requires a 
more highly developed technique than she at present possesses. Not 
all the characters are sufficiently defined; some—Colonel the 
Reverend EF. Crofts, for instance—are transparent. And finally 
an author who sets out to entertain, distract and soothe the reader 
must beware of clumsy writing and commonplace thinking—as thus: 
“But the insidious demoralisation which six years of war followed 
by a peace which except for bombs and bloodshed had every 
malignity of war had brought to almost every British citizen, could 
not be escaped.” In spite of all these faults Miss Thirkell remains 
readable, because she has a point of view. Varying between the crude 
and the naive, with passages of perfectly forthright and simple 
description, her book makes an impression, and a memorable one. 

HeEsTER W. CHAPMAN. 


Shorter Notice 


Walter Howard Frere, Bishop of Truro. By C. S. Phillips and Others. 
(Faber and Faber. 16s.) 

Tuts memoir is the work of several hands, and composite biographies 
are apt to achieve continuity at the expense of coherence. If 
this volume is different, it is because the personality of Bishop 
Frere evidently presented itself in essentially the same features to all 
who studied it. He was the first religious to be a bishop in the 
Church of England since the sixteenth certury ; for Charles Gore, 
the founder of the Community of the Resurrection, had severed his 
membership of it on his acceptance of the bishopric of Worcester. 
Frere, who had succeeded him as superior, accepted Truro on con- 
dition that he was allowed to remain a full member of the com- 
munity, and to establish one of its houses there. Professor Hamilton 
Thompson’s essay judiciously appraises his contribution to church 
history ; Dom Gregory Dix, writing on Frere as liturgist, reminds 
us indirectly of the influence of “ Procter and Frere” upon the piety 
of the Church of England as we know it. It is significant that for 
Frere the attraction of Anglo-Catholicism was historical and devo- 
tional, not aesthetic. What he owed and what he gave to Mirfield are 
described by Father Talbot in the most impressive chapter in this 
book. Other contributors include Sir Sydney Nicholson, Evelyn 
Underhill and Dr. Nicholas Zernov, while the main biographical 
framework is very adequately supplied by Dr. C. S. Phillips as editor 
and compiler. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 

Gone are the days when by a mere waving of the Treasury wand 
gilt-edged prices could be set on a rising course. In its present 
mood of depression the market has paid little heed to the announce. 
ment that on March Ist next the £300,000,000 of 3 per cent. Conver- 
sion Loan will be paid off at par without any recourse to a conversion 
operation. That the Government would avail itself of its first oppor- 
tunity to repay this loan was widely expected, in spite of the recent 
set-back in gilt-edged prices. - What has caused surprise, and in 
more favourable circumstances would undoubtedly have brought a 
sharp rise in the market, has been the semi-official disclosure that 
well over one-half of the Conversion Loan is still held outside the 
Government’s own hands. Recent City estimates of official holdings 
of 3 per cent. Conversion had ranged as high as £250,000,000 and 
carried the implication that repayment would be a simple matter 
which would set up only a modest reinvestment demand. It is the 
more disquieting that a prospective demand for reinvestment pur- 
poses of something over £150,000,000 should have failed to kindle 
even a spark of enthusiasm. 


DWINDLING GOLD RESERVE 

What is the explanation? It is partly that January rst is fast 
approaching, when the Government will be issuing no less than 
£1,000,000,000 of new Transport stock as compensation to home 
railway investors. The terms of this issue are being eagerly awaited, 
and in the meantime home railway stocks offer a convenient back 
door into gilt-edged at attractive discounts. So long as this position 
obtains I find it hard to believe that the gilt-edged market can be 
put on to a much higher level. Indeed, the question which naturally 
springs to mind is how the Government will face up to what looks 
like being a really heavy volume of selling of the new Transport stock 
as soon as the market opens. I can see no other means of creating 
a two-way market than making the terms sufficiently attractive to 
appeal to the general body of investors. Sir Stafford Cripps is more 
likely than Mr. Dalton ever was to face up to these financial realities, 

The other influence which robbed the 3 per cent. Conversion Loan 
repayment of any stimulating effect on gilt-edged prices has been the 
official announcement of further heavy drafts on Britain’s gold reserve 
in November. Gross sales of gold amounting to £48,000,000 and a 
further purchase of 60,000,000 dollars from .the International 
Monetary Fund last month have come as a forceful reminder that 
little progress has been made so far in reducing this country’s adverse 
balance with the dollar area. The gold reserve is probably still 
slightly over £500,000,000, but not only is it the final reserve of the 
whole of the sterling area, but at anytning like the present rate of 
gold losses it will be drawn down below Sir Stafford Cripps’s esti- 
mate of £270,000,000 by the end of next year. Better cxports and 
the recently announced cuts in dollar imports are expected, of course, 
to stem the drain in the coming months, but a fall in long-term 
interest rates will not be readily accomplished against the background 
of heavy gold shipments. . 


U.K. AND ARGENTINE TRUST 


An interesting consequence of the coming repayment of the 3 pet 
cent. Conversion Loan will be the winding up of the United 
Kingdom and Argentine Convention Trust set up in 1933. This 
trust holds £5,367,075 of 3 per cent. Conversion and with that 
amount of cash available on March 1st it will pay off the whole of 
the £2,268,685 of “B” Certificates at par on May 1st, which will 
leave it with just over £3,000,000 in cash and £3,342,100 of Argentine 
Government 4 per cent. sterling bonds. As soon as possible after 
May st the surplus cash will be applied in paying £66 per £100 
on the trust’s “C” Certificates, and the Argentine sterling bonds 
will then be distributed in specie to the “C” Certificate holders. A 
rough calculation shows that there should be about £59 nominal of 
Argentine bonds for each £100 of “C” Certificates held. At present 
these Certificates are quoted in the market around £120, which may 
be compared with their ultimate break-up value next year around 
£125, while there is also a half-year’s dividend. As a short-term 
holding the Certificates provide a satisfactory investment over the 
next few months 
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COMPANY ME ETING 
ae 


GOLDEN HOPE RUBBER 





Tue annual general meeting of The Golden Hope Rubber Estate, Limited | 


was held in London December 4th. The directors’ report presented 
for 1946/47 stated that the work of putting the estates in order had 
continued throughout the year and little remained of the more harmful 
weed growths which had spread during the Japanese occupation. Labour 
was sufficient for essential work and health was good. The year’s crop 
was 4,135,104 Ibs. of rubber. The annual accounts showed issued capital 


unchanged at £364,490 and general reserve at £50,000 ; also a contin- | 


gencies reserve of £20,050. 


The chairman, Sir Eric Macfadyen, said: Reorganisation of the | 


company’s estates made fine progress during the period under review. 
Output rose from 110,000 Ibs. in March 1946 to 426,000 Ibs. in February, 
1947. To have got going so early, and within 12 months to have worked 
up to a pre-war level of output, is, you will agree, highly creditable to 
the men on the spot: both those who worked under the emergency 
group organisation and our permanent staff. 

The profit of £11,679 is based on production costs of the normal kind, 
exclusive of money spent on rehabilitation work, amounting to £28,616, 
which is a balance sheet item pending consideration of the company’s 
war damage claim. In the current year it is hoped to produce about 
5,500,000 lbs. of rubber and perhaps 500,000 Ibs. of this will be sole 
crepe, as the manufacture of this grade has been resumed on the estate 
which produced it before the invasion: as a result, the company’s earnings 
should show marked improvement. It is also joining with a number of 
other plantation owners for whom Harrisons & Crosfield (Malaya) Limited 
are agents in the formation of a local company to undertake latex con- 
centration ; this plant may not be in operation for another twelve months. 

The company owns 9,408 acres planted with rubber. Areas totalling 
35 per cent. to 40 per cent. of the whole, though still making their 
contribution to output, will require to be replaced by stages over the 
next ten years with either replantings or new plantings: half of these 
areas would have been dealt with before now but for the war. The 
programme will have to depend upon considerations of finance and labour, 
subject to which the sconer it can be completed the better ; because, 
acre for acre, our modern clearings of selected planting material give us 
four times as much as we get from our oldest. 

The report and accounts were adopted nem. con. 
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THERE ARE SIX 


FOUR SQUARE 


TOBACCOS 
-EACH A BALANCED BLEND 
OF VINTAGE LEAF 


The tobacco illustrated is Four Square 
Green—a _ medium-strength empire- 
de-luxe mixture cool to smoke, fine- 
flavoured, and pleasant .in aroma. 
Ask for ‘ Four Square Green.’ 3/11 oz. 











CANCER SUFFERERS 
Christmas Appeal 


The poor and pitiable sufferers from Cancer must be cared for this 
. Christmas. 
Please will YOU help ? 
CANCER SUFFERER—47281—Boy (12) cannot live long. 


Needs constant dressings. Parents have four other children 
under 14, and are in urgent need of assistance. 


This is but one of the two thousand sufferers on our books for whom we 

earnestly appeal for funds. The NSCR is supported entirely by 

voluntary contributions and receives no grant from the State. 
Jewellery welcomed and sold. 


Hon. President: 
H.H. PRINCESS VICTORIA BATTENBERG 
(The Dowager Marchioness of Milford Haven) 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF 


Dept. S., 47, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


MEN’S PRECISION 
WRIST WATCHES 


As supplied to H.M. Forces 
15-jewel Swiss lever movements, shock-absorbing and 
non-magnetic: In stainless steel waterproof cases. 
Luminous hands and spots. 
All one price £12 


Orders by Post. Please include 1s. extra for packing and registration. 


WARINGs GILLOW 
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gave them the ‘GENERAL’ IDEA 





about insurance [ _ 


Ie was when their claim under a ‘GENERAL’ IDEA 
* General’ Householders’ Comprehensive OF INSURANCE 
Policy had been settled so swiftly and : 
generously that they got the ‘ General’ Complete Security 
Idea. Now they have ‘ General’ policies 2 Fair Terms 
covering all their interests, ae pe 3 Generous Cover 
motoring and business risks. It will pay : 
you to look into the ‘ General’ Idea, by ss nag acti 
getting in touch with your local ‘General’ 
representative. 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
GEN ERAL ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


Chief Offices’ GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. SCOTLAND 
nef Offices? GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C2 o/t 


§ Expert Advice 
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Little time to think about correct posture, even when 
you do get a chance to sit down! Result — stomach 
muscles soft, slack and no longer a protection. A Linia 
Belt gives just the support you need. It tones up the 


muscles and helps a lot in keeping you fit and energetic. 


LINIA BELT 


Price including the Linia Jock Strap from £4 . 13 . 4 and 3 compons 
Linia Method Booklet free on application 


SOLD ONLY BY Je ROUSSEL LTD 
REGENT STREET + LONDON + W.1 


Telephone: REGent 7570, and at Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, etc. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





FURNESS, WITHY & CO. 





PROBLEM OF SHIPBUILDING COSTS 





The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of Furness, Withy and Co 
Limited, was held in London on December 2nd. 


Sir Ernest H. Murrant, K.C.M.G., M.B.E., the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: In view of the unavoidable delay in the pre. 
sentation of the accounts, your directors adopted the unusual course of 
declaring the dividend on the Ordinary stock at the time that stockholders 
would normally look for it. Accordingly a dividend of 8 per cent. per 
annum, less tax, was paid on September 17th. After making full pro- 
vision for taxation in the United Kingdom and abroad, there is a total 
credit balance of £1,033,996. Your directors make the following recom- 
mendations:—-That £142,056 be provided for the inauguration of a 
pension fund for employees in the U.S.A.; that £100,000 be transferred 
to deferred repair account ; that £250,000 be set aside for depreciation, 
and that £33,968 be transferred to Fleet Replacement account, leaving 
£202,721 to be carried forward, 


The total of assets, namely £32,315,225, is, without doubt, considerably 
less than the actual value of those assets to-day, a statement which may 
appear gratifying, but which I suggest must be viewed in the light of 
existing circumstances and future possibilities. No subsidiary company 
has incurred a loss. All have very satisfactorily served the purposes for 
which they were acquired or formed. Their dividend distributions have 
not been extravagant ; on the contrary our traditional policy of combining 
sound finance with development and expansion, which has served the 
company so well in the past, has been consistently maintained. 


A Serious MATTER. 


Most people will have read a series of statements in recent months 
regarding the excessive costs and delays involved in building new ships, 
The seriousness of these statements should not be underrated. In my 
address in September, 1945, I referred to contracts having been placed 
for the construction of five new ships. It will no doubt be a surprise 
to stockholders to learn that of those five ships only two have yet been 
delivered, and we have so far only received the final bill for one. We 
have paid on account of the other sums which very clearly indicate that 
the final costs will be very considerably in excess of the estimates on 
which the contracts were based. 


Tracking down the causes for the delays and increased costs is an end- 
less and exhausting business ; there are reasons and explanations beyond 
my powers of description, but the more one attempts to trace the various 
causes the more one becomes convinced that one is following an endless 
chain—a chain which I suggest must be broken somewhere before there 
is any real hope of arresting the current course of events, which in the 
long run must do great harm to both the shipping and shipbuilding 
industry. 

DELAY IN DELIVERIES 


At the present time the various shipping companies which are 
embraced by our consolidated accounts have contracts outstanding for 
fourteen ships; in each case we have a firm estimate—to use a contra- 
diction in terms—of the cost which, however, is subject to increases in 
certain eventualities, and we have an estimate of the date of delivery, 
but if the past is any guide to the future, it is a certainty that the ultimate 
actual cost will be considerably in excess of the estimate, and even if 
estimated deliveries are maintained, it will be well into 1950 before all 
the ships which have been contracted for are finally ready to put into 
commission. 


It is a matter about which one cannot afford to be indifferent. Ship- 
owners do not want to have their industry ruined by high prices for new 
ships, any more than shipbuilders want to have their industry ruined by 
the absence of orders for the same reason. But only industries which can 
make, sell and consume their products on a short-term basis can go on 
indefinitely absorbing ever-increasing costs and passing them on to the 
user or consumer. In a long-term business like ship owning, which 
involves building ships to operate for 20-25 years, it is obvious that one 
cannot rely upon continually passing on to the users, through freights 
and passage money, the consequences of each new-ship costing more than 
the last—the chain,is bound to break somewhere sooner or later. 


I do not imagine any stockholder will expect me to attempt any fore- 
cast of the future prospects. There are altogether too many uncertainties, 
and too many things both under control and out of control, to justify any 
expression of opinion. Step by step, however, the shipping industry 1s 
gradually reaching towards a greater measure of self-administration, although 
control by licence and direction still remains with the Ministry of Trans- 
port in order to ensure the fulfilment of essential import and export 
programmes. 





The report was adopted. 
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PERSONAL 
tisements must be prepaid. 3/- 
Small advertise averaging 32 letters. Min. 
P tines ” Bor No. 1/- extra 


CCE! LE PRESENTS for particular 
ae on to be found displayed on § 
a at Heal’s If you cannot come 
gg & yourself, may we send you our 
Christmes catalogue?—Heat’s, 196, Totten- 
: mad, Wl 
a CourLENGING CHRISTIAN contribu- 
a on current political thought is 
$ me Politics,’” the new booklet pub- 
bey by the Industrial Christian Fellow- 
lished Send now for complete edition (2s.), 
Shp ridged edition (4d.) Both post free. 
oF The Broadway Westminster, 8.W.1 
LL THESE TREASURES ARE YOUR 
A Lt aERITANCE English Literature is 
r world’s best ; its riches are at your dis. 
7 in the new Course written for the 


School of Journalism by ; 
— . author and broadcaster. 
Whether as a means to serious study or as 
wide and introduction to all that is best 
f, “English this course is ideal. Other 
courses in Journalism, Story-writing, etc. 
Reduced fees Free advice from: Pros- 
pectus Dept.. Lonnpay. Scoot oF JoURNAL- 
ism, 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
RTISTS! Home Tuition by famous 
44 Press Artist. Free booklet from London 
Art College (Dept. 108), 143, Fleet Street, 
E.C4 
UTHORS Advised by Publisher's 
44, Reader Fees: Novels, biographies, 
etc, £2 2s. Short stories, £1 Is. 
Publisher's Reader Bryan Bevan, The 
Links, Windsor Rd., Ascot. 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. write 
for Fur Crusade leaflets, which also 
tell you how to kill domestic animals and 
poultry humanely, with comments on our 
own and Jewish slaughter methods.— 


Mason C. VAN DER ByL, 49. Tregunter Road, 
London, S.W.10 


OOKS BOUND BY HAND, in line i, 

leather and other materials Prices 
moderate, work finished quickly. Enquiries 
by t only. JOHNSON’S BOOKSINDERS, LTD., 
6, Henrietta St. Covent Garden, London, 
Wwc.2. 

*“ALENDARS.—Old English customs still 
( in being, 3s. 6d. Flowers and their 
Saints, 2s. 6d Both post free. Mark 
Savace, Upper Basildon, Reading 

YANCER SUFFERER 47281. Boy (12), 

cannot live long Needs constant 
dressings Parents have four other chil- 


dren under 14. and are in urgent need of 





assistance This is but one of many sad 
cases for whom funds are urgently 
needed Jewellery welcomed and sold.— 
Nationat Society FoR CANCER Re.ier, Dept. 
Gi, 47, Victoria St., s.W.1 
‘“ANDLELIGHT. Small rooms lit by new 
( and old candleiights of Silver, glass, 
yttery, wood, etc.—HEAat’s, 496, Totten- 
te Court Road, W.1 
(Camistss GIFTS AT BARGAIN 
PRICES. Visit the “ Bring and Buy ” 
Si aid of, The Housing Centre, 
13 eet. Haymarket, Pall Mall, 
y : next, December 9th, 11 
m.-6 p.m Hermione Gingold Morning 
Coffee Hostess at 11, Freddie Grisewood 
opens Afternoon Auction at 2. Please send 
gifts. and come aud buy 
YOFFEE PRE-WAR QUALITY Roasted 
/ and ground on day of dispatch. 1 lb 
3/6, 2 Ibs. 6/4, 34 lbs. 10/-. inc pstg 
Coffee specialists over 40 years (l4 
highest awards) —JAMAICA PLANTATIONS, 
Lrp.. 118, Ballards Lane, London, N.3 
YOINS anD MEDALS.--Best prices paid 
/ for collections also for gold and rare 
silver pieces Standard Catalogue of 
English Coins, 5s.; Seaby’s Monthly Coin 
and Medal Bulletin, 5s. ‘(r annum.— 
B. A. Seasy Lrp., 65, Great Portiand 
Street. London W.1 


((ORRESPONDENTS invited for old folk 


in public institutions who are without 
relatives or friends.—Information from 34, 
Gerard Rd.. S.W.13. 

ISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID 

ASSOCIATION appeals for help for 
widow left very badly off and suffering 
from Angina. Has young daughter depen- 
dent upon her. who is undergoing treat- 
ment for T.B. (Case 343), 


Agoea! png 
DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID SSOCIATION, 
6 


%. Brook Green, London, W 
TTON DOUBLE-SPEED LONGHAND 
for rapid English note-taking Has 
also exciting future as All-Nations short 
word script Test lesson 3d.—Department 
SRL. 92. Great Russell Street, W.C.1. | 
UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND, | 
learned in twelve 2-hour postal lessons. | 
Send 3d. in Stamps for first lesson to (S.R. | 


: Durrons Sperpworps (S51). 92-3. Great 
NRESH Vegetables Weekly. Pamily ham- 


pers from country house garden. 
Wholesale prices buyer pays carriage.— 
Rost. The Priory Beech Hill, Reading. 
H®t's REMAKE MATTRESSES (except 

certain spring interior types) and 
clean cases, but they regret they cannot 
Supply new covers at present.—Heat & Son 


196. Tottenham Court Rd.. W.1 


EAL’S wish to buy antique furniture 

or of their own manufac- 
ture. owners in the London area 
Please send 





id full particulars to Heat & Son 

196. Tottenham Court Rd.. W.1 
He ‘Ss wi to buy 
Quilts in good condition, particularly 
those of Patchwork Tufted, Hand quilted 
and Checkered Plaids, or those made up of 


old-fashioned 


Tocades.—Will owners please send 
Geseription to HEaL & Son. 196. Tottenham 
Court Rd v1 
[since MENDING.—-Burnt, torn and 

moth-eaten garments invisibly mended 
in two weeks laddered stockings in three 
Gays. Call or send. marking damage 
BELL INVistete MENDERS, Ltp., 22, New 
Bond St. W1 
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Dh THESE bad times of stress and strain, DAvies. LAING and DICK, 7, Holland 
A _ TOM LONG pipeful clears the brain. Park, W.11.—Individual tuition for 

] ITERARY TYPING, ls. 6d. r 1,000. examinations. Navy Special Entry, Army 
4 Carbon copies 6d. Duplicating, en- Entrance (new scheme). Ist M.B., Higher 
Yelope addressing.—Mars. E. R. JENNINGS, and School Certificates, London Matricula. 
Meadow Wa Ewell. Ewel) 3807. tion, University Entrance and Scholarships. 


4, AYPAIR MAID sells model gowns on 
M Altera. 
1 


commission without coupons. 

tions.—-6, Derby St., Curzon St.. W 
ple 

bathroom and grou 
and flowers.—Box 2808, 
METAL BEDSTEADS REPAIRS.—Hea!’ 
can now undertake 
bedsteads, cots and metal 
wae & Son 196, Tottenham Court Rd. 
MiN14TurRgs exquisitely 
4 Ivory from any 


for own 


Painted 


MELROSE Pour furnished rooms to let 
a to retired cow includ. kitchenette, 
vegetables 


photograph. Moderate 


Postal Tuition for 


from C. D. Parker, M.A.. LL 
WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


57, Duke Street, W.1. MAY. 6626-7. 

OXFORD. LADY MARGARET 
‘ Susette Taylor - Fellowship, 
Vacant October, 1948 
invited from women graduates 


HOME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. 
Lond, Matric., Spec, 

En 

LL 


t B. B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Com., 
B B. Degrees and Dipiomas. 
Moderate Fees, instalments.—Prospectus 


D., Dept. B.93, 
(Est. 1894.) 
s ~ 
repairs to metal M4yFair SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
Spring mattresses. 
HALL.— 
£150. 
Applications are 
intending to 


fee. Specimens sent. ’ ' ley do independent work, preferably involving 

| Parbold. Lanes. t—J., 28, Chor ey Ra., Study abroad. Further particulars from 
| h ONOMARK — Permanent London HALL Secretaky. Applications by Oct. 10th. 
4"4 Address. Letters re-directed, 5s. p.a. USSIAN. German. French, by Profes- 
Write BM/MONO, 23 w.c. sional Fiat, 102, 


NY EW ALL-WOoL’ 


= —. bound edges, in. x in., ae a _ . 

Colours blue-grey da i t grey, 70s. b ; 

(b) Light grey 6g in. S g7e%e” oo: B- | APPOINTMENTS — VACANT 
Parachutes, ‘28 panels: AND WANTED 


each panel 1 yd. at base, tapering to 3 in 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| New Gold Nylon 
| 

| &t top and 4 Yds 12 in. long; 
| 


the Services 


BLANKETS, (a) Cana. 
7 


teacher.—Ness, 8 
Great Titchfield St., W.1. 





None of the 


vacancies advertised below 


4 Par., 75s.; Whole Par.. 140s. Satisfact relates to anyone to whom the Control of 
= maney back.—H. Conway, Lt. (Dept. | Engagement Order of 1947 applies. 
London, Nig’ Newington Church Street, | HiSTORY SPECIALIST (lady); Oxtord 
7 YLON PARACHUTE MATERIAL, all M.A. requires part-time post, yee or 
Ondia ™;,, ons Panels, ideal for curtains Fe eee Sem —Oee SED. 
undies, blouses, etc available in white’ | EEDS COLLEGE OF ART.—Principal: 
rimrose, old gold. (State colour required. | 4 £. E. Puttse, A.R.C.A. Applications 
7 Me Price. 25s. parcel, Dostage 8d. ae <r a the ek Fy the 
‘ept ), CkLic ‘ r " ; ool o rawing an i . com- 
Gin © & Co., Chestnut ay nue, mence duty in i ril, 1948, or earlier, if 
FICERS’ PENSIONS SOCIETY.—a Possible. Candidates shou Practising 
Society to k h , ‘ artists with g teaching experience, This 
| promote the Ste of sett ed ttiew and | &@ full-time post. but the pe 


to retired officers ot 

including Indian 
relations 
the widows and 
we 
cers nsions Society, 
td., c/o Gale & ws Ltd., Ideal House 
+ ° 


Argyll St.. London ° 
QO®D1NaRy Writing at 100-120 
- Per minute. Al) languages. Test lesson 


3 Duttons SPEEDWoRDS (S51) 
Russ Street, W.C.1 ni 


ell 
RIVATE SHORTHAND 
Individual tuition. Beginners or ad- 
vanced. Afternoons and evenings. No 
classes. ‘Phone. Pad. 6929. 
STAMMERING THOROUGHLY CURED. 
WJ Send for “ The Truth About Stammer- 
ing.””—E - Barxer 145, Heathfield Rd.. 
Handsworth, Birmingham, who cured him- 
self Established 1913. 
[% CONNOISSEUR YEAR BOOK AND 
I 


#5 
3 

a 

bd 


Services 


LESSONS. 


DIARY for 1948—a unique fine art 
production, specially designed for art lovers 
and collectors. on sale at good bookshops 
and = stationers Price, 28s., including 


urchase tax, or it can’ be obtained direct 
rom THE CONNOISSEUR, LtDp., 21, Ebury St., 
London, §.W.1 Price, 29s (including 


stage) 
Pris Next Best Thing to a Private secre- 
tary and a telephone is Finders Spe- 
cial (V.I.P.) Telephone-secretarial service 
And Finders are on duty 24 hours a day, 
and week-ends.—Ring GERrard 9050 for 
cotalls, or write to Finpers, 77, Dean St., 


i [Te Worki E. W. 
& M. M. Robson. 12s. 6d. Illustrated 
Informative 


SIDNEYAN Society, 9, Eastbury 
Court, Kensington, W.14. 
‘Ts dry cleaned, hand pressed, 1s each, 
postage 6d. Expert repairs, ‘Ask price 
list.—Rose Tie CLeaNinc SERVICE, 106, The 
Walk. Potter: Bar Middlesex 
‘J\HUMBING YOU! No basic petrol means 
* that people will want lifts. If you are 
using 
to receive practical 


your Car, please carry a Guy's box 
passengers.—Write or "phone APPEAL Secre- 


Is My Cinema,” by 


from grateful 


Tary, Guy's Hospital, S.E.1 (HOP. 3334) 
‘TYYPING Expert and Prompt service 
Manuscripts and general work from 
2s. per 1,000 words Carbons 3d. extra,— 
Miss MEsseR, 22. James's Mansions, 
N.W.6. MAI 757i 
WANTED. OLD BOOKS, prior 1870. 
with coloured plates of Flowers, Fruit, 
Birds, Costumes. Views, etc —Write G. L. 
Baker, 96. Elms Vale Rd.. over, Kent 
WAnTED Reproductions or 


reprints 
works Hogarth, or from old books 


Write, H. G. McGrecor, 27, Brunswick 

Sq.. Hove, Sussex 

\ YANTED, by Teacher of Classics, Key 
to North and Hillard’s Greek Prose 


Composition, Second-hand would do.— 
282a 

WATCHES WANTED.—New. Old, Dis- 
used, Out of Order Top prices paid 

Send Registered. Cash or offer by return.—. 

Kay's (SN), Hopwood Avenue, Man- 


chester, 4 
] AVIES’S INDIVIDUAL TuiTIon FoR 
EXAMINATIONS.—Advice without fee or 
obligation. Special courses for Home, Civil, 
Foreign Service University Entrance 
Higher School Certificate, etc Separate 
establishment for boys under fifteen 
Visiting tutors can be arranged Davies's, 
54. Hyde Park Gate. S.W.7 WES. 6 





EDUCATIONAL 


GR Ton COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. Tne 
Jex Bake Research FEeLtowsuir, of 
the value of not less than £250 a year, 


tenable for three years, and open to«women 
graduates of any University, is offered for 
research in any branch of learning, except 
Mathematics, Science and allied subjects 
Further particulars can be obtained from 
the Secretary, Girton College, Cambridge, 
to whom applications should be sent on or 
before January 15, 1948. 


of serving or retired 
relations of 
Particulars, apply to 


s 
appointed will have opportunities of 


tinuing his work as a practising painter. 


in accordance with the Burnham 


| Scale for Heads of Departments, Grade II: 


minimum £750; 
maximum £8650. 
training Application 
particulars may 
Stamped a ‘dressed foolscap envelope to 
DIREcTOR .¢ 

is, 1. 


increments £25; 
Additions for approved 
forms and further 
be obtained by yy 


EpucaTion, Education Offices, 
Completed forms should be re- 


turned within a fortnight of the appear- 


ance of this advertisemen 


ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL.—Applica- 
tions are invited from candidates, 
preferably chartered librarians, for the 
| ee | permanent appointments as 
| Sentor Liprary ASSISTANTS, at a ry of 
| £375-£25-£550: (1) Man or woman in the 
Education Library at Count Hall. Duties 


| will include cataloguing, 


Classification of 


new additions to the library and the main- 


duties as 


may 
| time. (2) 


tenance of records of stock, membership 
and circulation, and such other associated 
be assigned from time to 
Woman to take sole charge of 


the administrative and organising work of 


the students’ library 
Eltham, §s. 


application 

obtainable 

(Estab/2), The County 

(Stamped addressed 

and should 
e 


Hall 8.E.1 


31, 1947 








E 
BOARD. — APPOINTMENT oF Yo 

LEADER AND CAMP WARDEN Applications 

invited for the post of Yout 

} Camp Warden to 
in the Joint Board 
camps and other summer activities. 
dates should have had successful experience 
of work among young people and should be 
energetic, 
work crafts would be an 
additional recommendation Salary will be 
+n accordance with the Burnham Scale for 
teachers in Primary and Secondary Schools. 
Forms of application may be obtained from 
the aneersigned, and should be returned by 
December 31, 1947. -Lestig Tait, Chief 
Education Officer Education Offices, Town 
Hall, Peterborough. 

HYSICIAN travelling to South Africa 


Leader and 


this winter, available suitable profes- 
Sional capacity.— Box 9a. 
PROFESSIONAL MAN (31) _— requires 

evening part-time work, any descrip- 


Preferably W. or S.W. London.—Box 


287a 
(THe UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL.— 
Applications are invited for appoint- 
as an AssIsTanr Reoistrar, salary 
to experience and qualifcations, 
but not less than £ per annum. Candi. 
dates should be graduates of a British 
University Experience of administration 
desirable, but not essential. Further par- 


tion. on 


ment 
accordin: 


| ticulars from the undersigned.—STaNnuer 
DuMBELL, Registrar. 
TNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM.— 


DEPARTMENT OF Russi1AN.—Applications 
are invited for a Research Studentship in 
Russian. The holder will 
work under the direction of the Board o 
Slavonic Studies, and will receive a grant 


| for travel Applicants should submit a 
| Programme of research with their applica- 
tions, which should be received by the 


undersigned not later than January 1, 1948, 
--C¢ Burton, Secretary. The University, 
Edmund Street, Birmingham, 
UN RSITY OF BIRMINGHAM.— 
/ DEPARTMENT oF RUSSIAN.—The 


Univer- 
| sity intends to appoint forthwith an addi- 
| tional member t Russian 


o 8 
Language, Literature and Cultural Studies. 
The status and salary will determined 
according to qualifications and sefiority. 
Applications (3 copies) should be sent a) 
the undersigned not later than January 1, 
1948 G. Burton, Secretary. The Uni- 


versity, Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3. 


ber 31, 
TERBOROUGH JOINT EDUCATION 
0. 


at Avery Hill Training 


envelope necessary). 
be returned not later than 


UTH 
are 
act as Leader to clubs 
"Ss @rea and to conduct 


teste 











THE KEN 
BOOKSHOP-— 


For a very fine display of 
the best modern books... 
Write for our free list 
of titles specially selected 
as gift books. Despatch 
of these can be effected 
immediately. 


84 VICTORIA ST., 
S.W.1 


(VICTORIA 2738) 


























SELECTIVE GIFTS 


Art and the 


Industrial Revolution 
By F. D. KLINGENDER 
With 16 colour plates and 100 

illustrations. 
A new and orignal study of 
a little known phase of 
national art. ars 


Coastal Craft 
By MAURICE WILSON 
50 illustrations including 8 litho- 
graphs in colour of all crafts. 
10s 6d 


Animal Families 
By ARNRID JOHNSTON 
All mammals in 24 colour plates 
105 6d 


NOEL CARRINGTON 
Publisher 
29 Percy Street, London, W.1 
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NAPT 
CHRISTMAS SEALS 


for your letters and parcels 
(four shillings per hundred) 
are the foundation of our work 
against Tuberculosis by means of 
RESEARCH — EDUCATION 
— PROPAGANDA 
Tavistock House 
Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
for the PREVENTION 
of TUBERCULOSIS 


0 
escsoesceceoecesococece 


3 
; 








PURELY PERSONAL 


HEREBY GIVE NOTICE that my 

wife is not authorised to pledge 
my credit except for the purchase 
of King Six Cigars (1/6d. each). 
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EXHIBITIONS 


ERKELEY GALLERIES. Davies Street, 
W.1.—Fourth Exhibition, Primitive 
Art: Ancient. Benin. Daily, 10-6. Sat 


YOLOUR PRINTS for Christmas gifts. 
The Phoenix Gallery offers an excep- 
tionally wide choice of reproductions of 
paintings. Monday-Friday, 9.30-6. — 
William IV Street. vharing Cross, 
| ha gg and French Landscapes of the 
1820s. Water Colours by Charles 
Taplis.—ARcaDE GALLERIES, 28, Old Bord 


treet. 
,,XHIBITION of Water Colours of Swiss 
Mountain Scenery, by H. Ripszam, 


N.R.D., A.LA., at Grayson Travel, Ltd, 
107, Park Lane, W.1. November i7th- 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Mon. to 


December 13th 
Pri 


LD MASTER Paintings, 
Water Colours, and ern Decora- 
tive — s at Heat's, 196, Tottenham 


urt Rd.. 
LAEEVRE GALLERY, 131/134, New Bond 
1 vEW peassines Ot JOHN 
0-1. 


early English 


pe Book 
Exhibition, Salon du Livre, 72, Char- 
lotte Street, 1. December 1-20. Daily, 
10.5; Sats. 10- 
oa ee Acquisitions II... in- 
cluding an important Gainsborough 
seascape and paintings by Canaletto, 
Guardi, Hogarth Constable, Boudin, 
Cezanne, Vuillard, ete. Daily, 9.30 to 6. 
Sats. 9.39 to 1.—31, Bruton St., Wl. 


LECTURES AND MEET INGS 
Deine on Government Economic Policy. 





Principal speakers: Hugh Molson, 

P. (Cons.); w. ' Mackay, M.P. 

tLab.) Tuesday Dec. 9th, at 5.15 p.m 

Imperial College Union (behind Royal 
Albert 


Hall) 
CHICAL RESEARCH.—Public Lecture 
J Lame mag 8.W.1, 
at 8 p.m. on Friday, December by Pro- 
fessor C. D. Broad, on The Pe ncmenleny 
of Trance Mediumship Admission free. 
Tickets for reserved seats may be obtained 
in advance from the _ SE5cRETARY OF THE 
Soctery ror PsycuicaL Researcu, 31, Tavi- 
stock Square, London, W.C.1. 





ENTERTAINMENTS 
ALEXANDRA CHOIR 
4h IN A CONCERT OF CAROLS 


Cc 

(The Audience is invited to Pax pert ‘bo, 
Royal Albert Hall. 2: 
LONDO: 


Sun., 
IN SYMPHONY ORC 
MARY HAMLIN. HEDDLE NASH 
Conductor: CHARLES PR R. 
0/6, 7/6. 5/3, 4/-, 3/-, at Hall 


Tickets: 
an 
IBBS & TILLETT. Lid., 1%, Wigmore St., 


Be; CHOIR. ROYAL aLEeet HALL, 
TUES., oe, 16th, at 7.30, 


PANTAGEA, = CHRISTMAS C. 
han Williams.) 
IN CLINT 


CAROLS. 


Faete: 4/-; 3/-, at Hall and 
IBBS & Let Lid. 12%, Wigmore 8t.. 
| Dae LES PIANO. 
CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER, 
FRIDAY, DEC. 12th, at 8 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA, 
Conductor: GEORGE WELDON: 





Programme includes: 

Piano Concerto No. 1 in C minor—Medtner 
Piano Concerto No. 5 “ Emperor '’—Beet- 
oven. 

Tickets: 10/6, 7/6 5/-, 3/-, at Hall and 
IBBS & TILLETT Ltd., 124, Wigmore 5&t., 
‘\ RANDE a DES MORTS. 

SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, Bt. 
ROYAL ALBERT mALS. 
WED., DEC. 10th, at 8. 

RENE 80. 

B.B.C LUTON CHORAL soc 
bBo. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
We ae BEECHAM, Bt. 
Tickets: 12/- 6/-, 4/-, 3/6, 
at Royal Albert Hall "deen $212) '& Agents. 

ENRY WOOD ONCERT SOCIETY 


2inB 


ER 
Fidelio, Piano Concertos Nos. 
Leonora 


Ov., 
(Emperor); Ov., 


flat & Sin. E flat 
SOLOMON. 

LONDON aE 

SIL CAMERO) 

15/- to 3/6" Hall (Ren 8212), & Agents. 
ACQUES ORCHESTRA SOCIETY. Fri., 

Dec. 12th. at r Be Second of Four 
Lecture Recitals on Bach's Choral Music, 

by Dr. Reginald Jacques, assisted by mem. 

bers of rehestra Cantate Singers and 


Robert Irwin (Soloist), at the Theatre of | 
SW. Francais, Queensberry Place, 


ESTRA. 


+ lounge. 


Ke is ot ‘7 = 





| 


‘a 


| mer and autumn seasons 
B 


THE SPECTATOR, 


HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. 


EXHILL-ON-SEA,. 2 mins 1 min 
shops and station. —Comiortable Guest 
House; bh. and c. all rooms; separate tables; 
Terms moderate. Winter vacan- 
cies.—Brochure from * Lanark,”’ 5, Jame- 
son Road, Bexhill 
ROOMH MuppirorD, Wr. BAgsn- 
STAPLE 150 acres woodland and gar- 
Recommended for winter residence. 
Homely atmosphere of a comfortable 
country house ¥ th the amenities of a 
well-run hotel Tel.: Shirwell 62. 
“ARLYON BAY. ST. AUSTELL, C 
WALL.—CLirr Heap HoTe..—A rollicking 
jolly Christmas where the real family party 
through. 


dens. 


yours prevails—it’s fun right 

Lovely coast. Plenty of sport. Ideal comfort. 

anikie prrees per. Club lic. Tel.: Par 125 
Sc arborough’s tonic air 


he Esplanade Private 


Hotel where every bedroom has a sea view. 


Every comfort.—Tariff from MANaGER, Bel- 
oad, Scarborough. Phone 1411. 

SS UDLEIGH SALTERTON, rVON.— 

Rolle Hotel A much-favoured hotel 

in a noted winter resort ‘aces south, with 

garden adjoining the promenade First- 

class throughout Central heating. Lift. 

Billiard and card rooms. Sun lounge. Per- 
fect cuisine. Fully licensed el.: 500 


Car holiday free from care with 

own prime Norfolk Turkeys, Geese and 

Game in the Old English way, log fires, 

every modern comfort, courteous service 

and a cuisine that has satisfied every guest 

this year A. pquctased.— EASsTCOTE 
91 


DECEMBER 5, 


Corn- 


Horet. Sheringham. Tel. 

EVONCOURT HOTEL, EXMOUTH, 

SOUTH DEV Delightful for | 
winter residence ry ‘very high standard 
of comfort is assured at this first-class 
hotel of 50 bedrooms, which include self- 
contained suites. Central heating through- 
out. Lift all floors. Faces South over- 


looking sea, and stands in its own charming 
grounse adjoining Golf Course. Free Golf 
ard Tennis Court. Licensed. Tel.: 2277 
| gt ag THE CAVENDISH. A 
winter holiday in warmth and com- 
fort. In this luxuriously appointed hotel 
on the Grand Parade you will find a per- 
fect service and an_ excellent cuisine. 
Central heating throughout. Private bath- 
rooms. Cocktail bar. Telephones in every 
room. Special winter terms on application 
Proprietors: Pimm’s Ltd. anager 
CHURCHMAN. Telephone: ppeepours ‘2740. 
ARE AND HOUNDS HOTEL 
WESTONBIRT, GLOUCESTER 
Tetbury. G.W.R.)—Slip away for a few 
days even in mid-week, to hotel of 
singular charm and character in the heart 
of the Cotswolds. Fully licensed an 


(Station, 


famed for good food. Cent. htd. through- 
out. Vi-spring beds. Squash and two 
hard tennis courts. Games room. Golf 


course opposite the Hotel.—Write SecreTarY 
Tel.: 233. 
ONGNOR HALL COUNTRY CLUB, nr 
4 SuHrewssury.—An old-fashioned Christ- 
mas in the ideal atmosphere of a beautiful 


Country House, London dance _ band, 
children’s party, Christmas tree. Meet of 
bounds. Golf nearby. Easy access. Tel.: 
Dorrington 58. 
AILZEE POINT HOTEL, LOOE.—A 
well-balanced Christmas programme 
with dancing and plenty of fun, combined 
with the good food, warmth, comfort and 
rsonal service for which the leading 


licensed hotel on the sea front is noted. 
Tel.: 24. 

ORTH CORNWALL.—Witstry. Down 

Hore... near Launceston Shooting, 
Fishing, between Moors and Sea. G 
cooking, own farm. Comfortable beds. 
Pully licensed.— WHITTINGHAM. Tel. : 
QOtterham Station 

OOD.—A quiet residential Hotel 

with beautiful gardens of 5 acres er 


EST and Convalescence. } 
O.B.E., SRN. The Brick House, 
Wicken, Newport Essex. 
—— garden, good cooking. 6 gns. per 
PEND your Autumn and Winter Boley 
week-ends at MARKLY TEL 
Lovely old country mansion with "meu 
comforts. Central heating (own electrical 
plant), cones ant hot sow, 
.e) 


garden pro- 
duc 80 res. Ridin pen 


all year, 


including Christmas. Write to manager 
for brochure —Markly Hotel, Rushlake 
Sussex. ‘Phone: Rushlake Green 


Green, 
270. 


\YWITZERLAND.—Guests received in large 

and splendidly situated chalet in Swiss 

Alps. Winter sports, pan 9 ski- vy t — 
R. 

Bon ek 


W. AtLiistone. Chalet 


| | Chateau D’oex 


HE OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL, Rye. 
has now re-opened. ood food, soft 


Admission to non-members, 5s. at WA YEARERS RESTAURANT AND CAFE 


PyRIC, Paar. Riv, 4432. Sun 
Dec at 7. Rosamund John, Felix | 

£ lmer, cecil oa. in “ THE FO 
MENTS.” rogramme of Poetry 


} ranged b: Patrick. Dickinson 
he E ARTS Pisherton Strost, 


8 . 
fbr Salisbury. Tel.: 2104. Lessees: 


| 


beds, a warm — . Radi ator ‘and hot water 
in_every bedro 
CONTINENTALE.— GRANVILLE 
race gecusse STREET, wi. Tel.: May- 
$125. Open from Noon till i0 p.m 
| Afternoon Teas, Dinners No 
Bouse charges. Excellent continental 
sine and Patisserie = own bakery. 
Tables bookable for din 


HOLIDAYS “in * ‘southern Ire- 
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rHOTELS 


“I am a part of ali that I have met.” 
FOR FRIENDS OVERSEAS. 


Recommended 
Ashley 


MINEHEAD. BE Bs 
ACH HOTEL. S 
mas in this pleasant family pend Christ. 


hy 


Courtenay 





A limited stock of Acbley Courtenay's the sea and station, Iiormal entertauy 
Let's Halt Awhile" (2947 edition) bas ment. Manager, Mr. T. Ma Tel. 
been reserved for overseas sales, Beauti- N®- 15. Trust Houses, Limited 
fully illustrated, and describing Some 400 NEWQUAY. HEA LAND HOTEL AA 
of bis recommended botels, it makes a 4 Star. Open all the year. A mild cl imate. 
deight{ul reminder of home, and an An hotel where there is always something 
original Christmas gift. Packed in card- oo ~~ bridge, dancing. 18-Hole 
board carton, ready for direct forwarding, costed eal lars, attractive food, and well- 
copies can be obtained, price 65. 6d. each, Central heating Tel. ai Specie 
inclusive of postage, from Ashley CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES | = 
Courte ; lif P? stl 
tag Rog Halifax House, Castle NINFIELD, Nr. BATTLE. MOOR HALL 
Jdireet,, Oxford. HOT The Sunny Sussex Coast is 
BOURNEMOUTH. THE WHITEHALL enticing. especially with this Country 
HOTEL, with private entrance to the ,CUS¢, ten minutes from Bexhill, as one’s 
Central’ Gardens, occupies a quiet position %@S¢ Comfortable beds plentiful fare, 
within two minutes of sea and shops. OW" ‘iding stables Hard tennis court 
Resident Director Mrs. M. Avery, who has Dancing. Golf. Licensed From 7 gns. 
o fair for providing good fare and a el." Ninfield 330. 
riendly environment. Lift. Book now for PENZANC i 
the Winter. Tel.: Bournemouth 7155. Winter eee ae comfort” Bay. 
BRIGHTON. ROYA!, ALBION HOTEL. MARINE HOTEL offers yo lient food 
Refurnished and  re-equipped World one every comfort, log fires in ‘the lounge, 
beds 


Harry & gas fires and slumberland 
in all bedrooms. Winter terms 6 gns., 
week inclusive Penzance 236 


PULBOROUGH, Sussex. CHEQUERS. Un- 


famous in the era of the late Sir 
Preston, ii will become famous again under 
its new ownership, the same directorate as 
the Norfolk Hotel, Bournemoth. Welcome ! ! 
Telephone 9202 every room. 


per 


lca 7 — 1 comfort, old-world ct 

BRIGHTON. King’s Cif. STEYNING [a] Eee te, Delight 
MANSIONS. Unique comfort and excellent fal gunny location. 0.0. los a= =. 
= i Be A ee nes ro produce, varied and appetising meals (ine 
elephone, wireless and electric fire. Fully + 1 hh ey — -g oe: golf, 
licensed. Lift Garage. Tel.: 2589 don; ‘ar. Station. Licensed Tel: = 
BROADWAY, WORCS FARNCOMBE borough 86. i * ° 
HOUSE HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 

(750ft. up Panoramic views over the Mr. ROSS-ON-WYE. MOUNT CRAIG 
Vale of Evesham). Home of good living. HOTEL. For leisured Autumn or Winter 


139 acres of grounds. Produce from home fesidence, Mount Craig is a haven of con- 
farm. Broadway Golf Club and Comfort- tentment offering sunny rooms, lovely views 
abl> Dormy Guest House adjoining. Tel. 15. Over the Wye, plenty of nourishing country 
CARLYON BAY, St Austell. CLIFF HEAD fare, and lovely gardens. Licensed. From 

TEL  overicoks this lovely coast. 7 8ns according to season. Tel.: Lian- 
ig delightfully intimaie atmosphere and %4!ron 241 
appoint ‘or perfect comfort, 42 bedrooms. R TEL. 
Excellent meals. Own full-size Talkie Pro- i leaden es Se 3 
jector. Club Licence. Golf. Tennis (in-service. First-class Continental , rs 
door and out) Badminton and Squash and cuisine. Licensed Under persons 
within a few minutes’ walk. Tel.: Par. 125. supervision. Write Managing Director, or 
CHANNEL eeanes, JERSEY. ST. phone Rottingdean’ 9272. 

So many people 

have read about this paradise isle that we SANDWICH. BELL HOTEL Now pes 
would advise Winter patrons to contact us convenient for the Royal St. Georee' 
at ounce. Be weather wise. Spend winter se —. Telephone: Sandwich 2m. 
facing the South and the Sun and freedom rust jouses, Limited. 


from many petty restrictions 1} hours §;DMOUTH. ROYAL GLE 
. NN HOTEL. Pro- 
from London. Write R. H. Colley. vides just the right environment for those 
Seyeoren, Nr. GRIXHAM. LUPTON looking for the comfort, warmth and 
OTEL. A Country Mansion with an cheerfulness of an old-fashioned Christ- 
a of friendly comfort. An ideal mas. A few vacancies only el.: Sid- 
= —— —_ —— 18 hole mouth 221. 
0 ourse 1 mile. rixham, Yachting - 
ntre, 2 miles. Brochure on request. S!O0MOUTH. THE VICTORIA HOTEL, 
facing the sea. Come and be Spoilt. 


Phone: Churston 81338. 


CORNHILL-ON-TWEED, NORTHUMBER- Torey ee ee nee ast in bed. 
LAND. — TI HOTEL. 


Telephone and Self-Controlled wireless by 


ILLMOUTH PARK bed y 
Lovely residential, recreational and rest- viehed — Fg oupest fae yey FC 
ful country house with fishing rights On with a Smile. Mr. Kenneth Drew, General 
the Tweed and Till. Close to coast, the Manager Tel.: 951 
Cheviots and Border Country, and half- . 4° . 


SWANAGE. A GRAND CHRISTMAS vill 
be your lot if you spend it at the GRAND 
HOTEL. Fully Licensed. Overlooking the 
Tel.; 


way between Newcastle and Edinburgh. 
From 25s. per day. Tel.: Coldstream 25. 
FOLKESTONE. THE BURLINGTON. 
Situated on the Leas, facing the sea. Fully 
licensed, with “ Bay Tree’ Grill Room 
and Cocktail Bar. Lifts, Central Heating. 
Running water in all rooms. Lock-yp 
garages. First-class cuisine. Moderate 


terms. 
HINDHEAD. MOOR HOUSE HOTEL. In 
most lovely part of Surrey. Overlooking 
the Golden Valley. Comfortable bedrooms 
facing South. Spacious ublic rooms. 
Central heating, H. & C., electric fires in 
all bedrooms. Extensive library. Tele- 
vision. Excellent meals. Winter terms from 
53 gns. Phone 155. 

HINDHEAD. MOORLANDS HOTEL. This 
first-class hotel, redecorated and refurnished 


Sea Details with pleasure. Swan- 
age 2245-6. 

TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. For Winter 
residence. A sunny bedroom with a Riviers 
view. Good food and wine. Our pre-war 
staff to greet and serve you. 
and his Band to entertain you. 
and Mrs. 8. Paul, General Managers, 
to quote you. Tel.: 2234. 

TORQUAY. KILMORIE, just opened to 
meet the needs of those who norm 
would wipter abroad, offers restful luxury 
rooms commanding uninterrupted views 
Torbay. Good fare, warmth and a genuine 
welcome. All Osteopathic and_ kin 
ipegitnsate under the direction of Mr. H. J. 


offers excellent residential accommodation. 

Comfortable bedrooms with P.O. telephones. T an” Brochure with pleasure. 
6 acres of Grounds. Hard tennis courts. *° 

Rectaurant open to non-residents. Bracing TUNBRIDGE WELLS. ora. HOTEL. Faces 
lovely situation. Hindhead 733. the South and the Sun. 400ft. up in 6 
LLANGURIC, near Lianidioes. Between acres of Park Land. 30 ates from London 
hrewsbury a Aberyst THE BLACK and the Coast Fully Licensed. First- 
LION HOTEL. (Tel. 3). Terms £7.7. per class cuisine. Lift. Cocktail lounge -— 
week; hot and cold water, ou nom, ballroom. Free Golf on own sport 
plentiful country fare. 9-hoie course. Tel.: 1911: Winter a 


5,000 
Rough Shooting, providing a nea entusd by arrangement. 


bag; ae 6 miles of trout fishing. Nr. VENTNOR. ST. LAWRENCE DENE 
LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL. Lon- HOTEL. (Licensed.) Possibly the — 
my Country House Hotel half hour from sheltered suntrap in Britain. A 

City and West End welcomes your en- balsonied bedrooms, facing south and the 
quiries. Many rooms with private baths, sea, avai'able for winter residence. Per 

all with Post Office telephones. Hard supervision of resident proprietors, Mr. 
tennis court. Golf course adjoining. Fully and Mrs. W. E. Milton Ayres Winter 
licensed. From 8 gns . Victor, Manag- terms from 5) gens. Tel.: Ventnor 309. 
=e ote. SS See WEYBRIDGE. SURREY, | OATLANDS 
LYNDHURST. PARK HILL HOTEL. This Only 30 minutes from 
beautifully situated Country House 1 mile Rh Oat Tennis, Squash, Bowls, 


m under the 





Arts Council of Great Britain. Eiccnsees ake Mansion py i. sea. 120 acres from Lyndhurst is ror 
Henry Shute. The Theatre will be —— Qnee the home of Lord Fermoy. Close to rsonal direction of r. and Mrs. dents 150 rooms (many with ES 
during the Summer, ‘948, for the United Hunt country. arm and argreaves, who also o™" Cotswold House baths), and self-contained suites. Cen 
ScHoots, CONFERENCES, &e. toe articulars | sheltered. Central heating. First-class Hotel, Chipping Campden. The choice is heating. Moderate inclusive terms. We- 
may be obtained from the Resiverr | cuisine. Dancing.—Write TRABOLGAN, yours, the New Forest, or the Cotswolds. bridge 1190. 

MANAGER. Whitegate, Co. Cork. 
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